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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PARALLELS. 


(BY ONE WHO HAS STUDIED HIM.) 


Every character is governed by a dominant power that may be 
either formative or destructive. The ‘‘ elements ” may be “ mixed,” 
but, ordered or disordered, beautiful or grotesque, the patterns 
assumed in combination are determined by an impulse that is 
different from will. That impulse is the persistent factor in the 
‘personal equation.” To discover it would be to obtain a clue to 
the whole character. If such a discovery were possible, one might 
predict by its means almost mathematically the lines which the 
character-figure would assume at every turn of life’s kaleidoscope. 

There was a remarkable similarity in several respects between 
Mr, Gladstone on his political side, and John Milton on his non- 
poetic side. They were both dominated by a power such as has 
been described, which was, however, of a formative kind, and was 
revealed in persistent and great enthusiasm for liberty. The power 
which has governed the life-energies of Mr. Chamberlain has been 
destructive, not formative, in its operation, So far as his life has 
extended, it has driven him from all his chief opportunities of 
good ; it has turned him from the exalted ideals and generous 
purposes with which he set out in the spring of manhood, and 
made of him a barren and desolated spectacle in his time of harvest. 
This impelling force is described insufficiently as self-esteem or 
egotism. In every important transaction and event in which he 
has played a part, the claims of Mr. Chamberlain’s dominant self- 
hood have been urged with vehement passion, impelling him with 
the zest of conflict in whatever direction lay a possibility of 
mastery. 
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One of the leaders of the defeated unsectarian candidates for the 
first Birmingham School Board in 1870, Mr. Chamberlain made 
non-sectarianism a “plank” from which he sprang into political 
prominence. In three years’ time he was elected to the chairman- 
ship of the Board he had previously assailed unsuccessfully, and in 
that year also he was called to the greater dignity of the mayoralty 
of Birmingham, to which he was re-elected in the two following 
years. The Radicalism he at that time espoused was particularly 
robust, and he could claim that by his fiery speeches he “ endowed 
its purposes with words that made them known.” Those purposes 
were ardently supported by Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Auberon 
Herbert ; and the somewhat strident politics of this trio were not 
moderated by any hesitation at Republicanism of a type by no 
means academic. On the retirement of Mr. George Dixon in 1876 
Mr. Chamberlain was elected to Parliament for Birmingham, having 
been defeated by a large majority at Sheffield two years before, in a 
contest with Mr. Roebuck. He occupied a seat below the gangway 
among the Home Rulers, and it was a reference to this early asso- 
ciation that enabled him to boast, at a later date, that he “was a 
Home Ruler before Mr. Gladstone.” Indeed, it may be concluded 
that his programme of 1872 represented more closely than any later 
formulation of the kind, convictions held conscientiously, if not 
tenaciously. It included a free church, free schools, free land, adult 
suffrage and equal electoral districts. 

In the year 1880 Mr. Gladstone was constrained to temper the 
Whiggism of a large section of the Cabinet then in the making with 
& representation of the new Radicalism, and Mr. Chamberlain as its 
prominent exponent was thereupon approached. To Mr. Gladstone’s 
profound astonishment, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke 
offered him joint terms. He might choose either of them, but 
‘Cabinet rank must be accorded. Ultimately the lot fell upon 
Joseph, and he went to the Board of Trade. All went well ; but 
for a short time only. Within the walls of St. Stephen’s, Mr. 
Chamberlain acted with loyalty to the Government, and displayed 
conspicuous ability in debate. But the disruptive force of an 
excessive and passionate egotism thrust him from the opportunities 
of much further service to the State in the peaceful paths of legis- 
lation, awakening in him a spirit of flouting antagonism to his 
colleagues in the Ministry, at whom he took shrewd aim in 
extra-Parliamentary speeches. He repudiated the authority and 
tradition that encompassed the Ministerial office he had accepted ; 
even carrying his hostility to the Crown, of which he was.a sworn 
servant. Mr. John Morley records!: ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s language 
about ransoms to be paid by possessors of property, the offence of 
not toiling and spinning, and the services rendered by courtiers to 


1 Life of Gladstone, vol. iii. p. 100. 
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kings, was not much less repugnant than rash assertions about the 
monarch evading the income tax.” Speeches of this order greatly 
embarrassed the Government, and, at the same time, caused the 
Premier some difficult correspondence with the Queen. 

The man of forty, who had risen from a provincial mayoralty to 
a seat in the British Cabinet, saw no bounds to his eminence. 
The genius and vast experience of the great statesman under 
whom he had consented to act did not impress his worship of Bir- 
mingham with a sense of his own inferiority, nor did respect for 
the “dignity and authority ” of the great traditions of the British 
Government suggest to him the need of cultivating those qualities 
of ‘ modesty and reserve,” the lack of which in him was so 
apparent to Mr. Gladstone. Time has done nothing since to assist 
him in so desirable an acquisition. 

Again, is it possible to found on any purely political hypothesis 
an explanation of the extraordinary violence of his revolt from 
Mr. Gladstone and the Home Rule proposals? On so near a date 
to the split as June 17, 1885, he had used language in advocacy 
of the Nationalist claims more impassioned, if possible, than that 
of the Nationalists themselves. His words were these : 


“The pacification of Ireland at this moment depends, I believe, on 
the concession to Ireland of the right to govern itself in the matter of 
its purely domestic business. Is it not disereditable to us that even now 
it is only by unconstitutional means that we are able to secure peace and 
order in one portion of her Majesty’s dominions? It is a system as 
completely centralised, as bureaucratic, as that with which Russia governs 
Poland, or as that which prevailed in Venice under the Austrian rule. 
An Irishman at this moment cannot move a step—he cannot lift a finger 
in any parochial, municipal, or educational work, without being con- 
fronted with, interfered with, controlled by an English official, appointed 
by a foreign Government, and without a shade or shadow of representative 
authority. I say the time has come to reform altogether the absurd and 
irritating anachronism which is known as Dublin Castle. That is the 
work to which the new Parliament will be called.” 


Mr, Gladstone himself could not have been more emphatic, In 
the election of 1885 the English boroughs declared against the 
Liberal Party, and the Zimes indulged in a pwan of premature 
triumph, and accused Mr. Chamberlain of wrecking his party by 
the extreme proposals of his “ unauthorised programme.” 

“The Opposition have to thank Mr. Chamberlain,” it said, “ not 
only for their defeat at the polls but for the irremediable disruption 
and hopeless disorganisation of the Liberal Party.” Another 
noteworthy feature of the contest was a quarrel between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Hartington, the former at Leicester, 
December 3, 1885, asserting that his section of the party, the 
extreme Liberals, had, put aside their most cherished principles, 
disestablishment, for instance, for the sake of unity; and the 
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latter retorting ironically on Mr. Chamberlain’s unauthorised 
assumption of leadership. The counties, it will be remembered, 
rallied to the Liberal Party, and their timely aid, it was thought, 
was largely secured by Birmingham promises, including that of 
“three acres and a cow,” of which very little was heard after- 
wards, After the election was over negotiations took place 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, and although no formal 
understanding was come to, a premature statement was published 
as the result of words let fall by Mr. Herbert Gladstone. Now, it 
was at this point, and not subsequently, when the outlines of Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals were laid bare, that Mr. Chamberlain made 
his first move in opposition to Mr. Gladstone. He urged that the 
Tories should be left in power, in order that they might be com- 
mitted to a definite attitude toward the greatly augmented phalanx 
of the Irish representation. 

“ Tactics of this kind,” said Mr. John Morley, ‘were equivalent 
to the exclusion of Mr. Gladstone, for in every letter that he wrote 
he pronounced the Irish question urgent.” It would not be just, 
probably, and certainly would not be necessary, for an understand- 
ing of Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude at this juncture, to assume that, 
at that time, he deliberately worked for the exclusion of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Chamberlain has not been Jed in his course by an 
intriguing mind, but has been driven hither and thither by gales 
of impassioned egotism. As Professor Gardner has said, ‘ His- 
torians coolly dissect a man’s thoughts as they please, and label 
them like specimens in a naturalist’s cabinet. Such a thing, 
they argue, was done for mere personal aggrandisement ; such a 
thing for national objects; such a thing from high religious 
motives. In real life we may be sure it was not so,” 

Mr. Chamberlain had fought the General Election with “ pro- 
grammes,” manifestoes and speeches of an insurgent character, in 
which he levelled at the moderate Liberalism of which Lord 
Hartington (who “ toiled not, neither did he spin”) was the leading 
exponent. He believed that he had won the election in the counties. 
But instead of calling him into immediate conference, Mr. Gladstone 
opened up with Mr. Parnell those communications, the informal and 
unsubstantial basis of which had been prematurely’revealed. Nothing 
in that basis was inconsistent with Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of the 
previous June, in which he advocated so strenuously the right of 
Ireland to “govern itself” in the matter of its purely domestic 
business. But Mr. Chamberlain had not been consulted after the 
election as to the lines of future policy. Accordingly, he set to 
work again in the same independent and hectoring fashion in which 
he had conducted himself throughout the election. The Liberals had 
@ majority of eighty-two over the Tories ; but he was now bent on 
leaving the Tories in office. On the day in which Mr. Gladstone 
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had telegraphed that the statement which had got abroad “ was not 
an accurate representation of his views,” Mr. Chamberlain spoke at 
the Birmingham Reform Club, and endeavoured to put a stop to the 
negotiations which Mr. Gladstone did not deny were proceeding 
with Mr. Parnell. He said: “Mr. Parnell has appealed to the 
Tories. Let him settle accounts with his new friends. Let him 
test their sincerity and goodwill; and if he finds that he has been 
deceived, he will approach the Liberal Party in a spirit of reason 
and conciliation.” The manceavre did not succeed. Mr. Gladstone 
took no heed of it; but having made up his mind as to the general 
lines of his Irish policy, entered into correspondence with Lord 
Hartington, who from the first appearance of the inchoate proposals 
so disastrously revealed had openly declared his dissent. So far 
from adopting Mr. Chamberlain's idea of resigning all hopes of 
pacifying Ireland, and leaving that unhappy country to another spell 
of Tory coercion, Mr. Gladstone determined to overthrow the 
Government, and it fell on January 26. Ina fragment of auto- 
biography by Mr. Gladstone dealing with these troubled days, 
quoted in Mr. Morley’s Life at p. 291, vol. iii., are these significant 
words regarding Mr. Chamberlain :— 


“ Chamberlain and Trevelyan went with me, their basis being that we 
were to seek for some method of dealing with the Irish case other than 
coercion. What Chamberlain’s motive was I do not clearly understand, 
It was stated that he coveted the Irish Secretaryship. ... To have 
given him the office would at that time have been held to be a declaration 
of war against the Irish party.” 

Mr. Chamberlain had, in fact, over-estimated his power to prevent 
Mr, Gladstone’s return, although the great veteran was then in his 
seventy-seventh year ; and in trying to do so by spreading discord 
and dismay in the ranks of the Irish Party and of the new Liberals, 
who were heart and soul with Mr. Gladstone, he had over-reached 
himself; especially by the speech of December 17. In the result 
he was offered, and he accepted, the minor Cabinet appointment of 
President of the Local Government Board. It is at this juncture 
of affairs that we are to look for the germination of the seeds of his 
“ Unionism.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s next move was to oppose Mr. Gladstone's 
scheme by a new proposal of federation. ‘In the Bill,” he wrote 
to Mr, T. H. Bolton, M.P., May 8, 1886, “ the Government have pro- 
ceeded on the lines of separation or of colonial independence, 
whereas, in my humble judgment, they should have adopted the 
principle of federation as the only one in accordance with democratic 
aspirations and experience.” Now, if Mr. Chamberlain really desired 
simply to introduce a Bili of autonomy, his own strategy placed the 
opportunity of doing so well within the ranye of possibility. It was 
estimated that by the abstention of the ‘‘ Chamberlain group” from 
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voting for the second reading of Mr. Gladstone's Bill on June 8, the 
measure would pass by a majority of five. That would, of course, 
have been an insufficient majority for such a Bill, which would have 
been withdrawn, leaving the field clear for Mr, Chamberlain's 
vaunted alternative, But he determined upon wrecking the Ministry 
as well as the Bill. Such a course was astonishing to Mr. Glad- 
stone. He observed that no decision taken from the beginning to 
the end of the crisis was either more incomprehensible or more dis- 
astrous. Less pre-occapied observers of Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
would have been moved with less surprise than disgust and indig- 
nation. 

But the baffled yet undaunted statesman saw with a perfect 
clearness that all Mr, Chamberlain’s wily doublings and shifts had 
but one definite object, and that was to leave himself in such a posi- 
tion that he could pick up the Irish proposals by any end that time 
or accident might present, when he had forced Mr; Gladstone to 
drop them; for he never imagined that at his advanced age Mr. 
Gladstone would dream of introducing another Home Rule Bill in 
another Parliament. To deliver his closing speech on the second 
reading division of his Bill on June 8, “the unflagging veteran,” as 
Mr. Morley describes him, rose ‘almost as white as the flower in 
his coat,” but in wonderful voice, and made a fervid appeal, free 
from taunt, bitterness, or small persovality ; but in the course of. it 
he turned round upon Mr, Chamberjain, and gave one of the clearest 
and most definite exposures of Mr. Chamberlain’s political methods 
that gentleman had ever known, showing how he had played with a 
great political issue as with a pack of cards, with the sole object of 
a win for his own hand, Having arranged his trump cards to his 
satisfaction, Mr. Chamberlain had said the “ Dissolution could have 
no terrors for him.” 


“¢]T do not wonder at it,’” retorted Mr. Gladstone, ‘I do not see 
how a Dissolution can have any terrors for him. He has trimmed his 
vessel, and he has touched his rudder in such a masterly way, that in 
whichever direction the winds of heaven may blow they must fill his 
sails, Supposing that at an election public opinion should be very strong 
in favour of the Bill, my right hon. friend would then be perfectly pre- 
pared to meet that public opinion, and tell it, ‘I declared strongly that I 
adopted the principle of the Bill.’ On the other hand, if public opinion 
were very adverse to the Bill, he again is in complete armour, because he 
says, ‘ Yes, 1 voted against the Bill.’ Supposing, again, public opinion is 
in favour of a very large plan for Ireland, my right hon, friend is per- 
fectly provided for that case also, The Government plan was not large 
enough for him, and he proposed in his speech on the introduction of the 
Bill that we should have a measure fon the basis of federation, which 
goes beyond this Bill. Lastly—and now I have very nearly boxed the 
compass—supposing that public opinion should take quite a different 
turn, and instead of wanting very large measures for Ireland, should 
demand very small measures for Ireland, still the resources of my right 
hon, friend are not exhausted, because he is then able to point out that 
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the last of his plans was for four provincial circuits controlled from 
London.” 


Such were the earlyblossomings of Mr.Chamberlain’s “ Unionism.” 

After these events a Conservative Government was returned, con- 
trary, in all probability, to Mr. Chamberlain’s calculations ; for it 
was not long after that he made a speech, holding out an olive 
branch to the party from which he had broken away with so much 
unnecessary violence and rancour, With regard to this speech 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to Mr. John Morley on Christmas Day, 1886 : 


“With regard to Chamberlain. From what has already passed 
between us you know that, apart from the new situation and from his 
declaration, I was very desirous that everything honourable should be 
done to conciliate and soothe. Unquestionably his speech is a new fact 
of great weight. He is again a Liberal, quand méme, and will not on all 
points (as good old Joe Hume used to say) swear black is white for the 
sake of his views on Ireland, We ought not to waste this new fact, but 
take careful account of it.” 


Mr. Gladstone always had an unquenchable hopefulness and an in- 
finite patience ; but when he wrote so buoyantly his belief that then, 
at all events, Mr. Chamberlain would not “on all points” swear 
black is white, hope and patience were both wasted. If Mr, Cham- 
berlain did not actually swear biack is white, he did what was. 
equally disturbing to every sense of political decency, 

On the sugyestion of Sir William Harcourt, with the object of 
restoring unity, what was termed a “ round-table conference ” was 
instituted, at which assembled, besides Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Herschell, Sir George Trevelyan and Mr, 
John Morley. Of these proceedings, the last-named wrote that 


they went on for sume time “ smoothly enough.” 


“Mr, Chamberlain gradually advanced the whole length. He publicly 
committed himself to the expediency of establishing some kind of legis- 
lative authority in Dublin in accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s principle, 
with a preference in his own mind for a plan on the lines of Canada, 
This he followed up, also in public, by the admission that of course the 
Irish legislature must be allowed to organise their own form of executive 
government, either by an imitation on a small scale of all that goes on at 
Westminster and Whitehall, or in whatever other shape they might think 


proper.” 

These were, of course, public declarations of an acceptance of the 
fundamental principles of Home Rule pure and simple, and they 
were made at Hawick, January 22, and at Birmingham, January 29, 
1887. Now, so far as can be ascertained, and so far, at least, as 
Mr. John Morley knew, nothing whatever occurred to disturb this 
understanding ; but he writes (Life of Gladstone, vol. iii. p. 367), 
“Then the surface became mysteriously ruffled.” At last, on the 
very day on which the provisional result of the conference was laid 
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before Mr. Gladstone, there appeared, in a denominational print 
called The Baptist, an article by Mr. Chamberlain. How it was 
that Mr. Chamberlain, who is a Unitarian, suddenly bloomed as a 
correspondent to the organ of Baptism is a mystery still unsolved. 
The reason of an appearance in print of some sort is not, however, 
difficult to surmise. His maintenance of the position he had ac- 
cepted at the conference would have involved his acceptance of 
office once again under Mr. Gladstone, and he had then determined 
to oust the ex-Premier, and take the head of the party himself. Had 
this been offered to him on acceptance of the Home Rule proposals, 
as enunciated in the two last speeches referred to, he would unques- 
tionably have at once entered upon a new Home Rule campaign, 
offering to Ireland a constitution similar to that of Canada. It was 
again with him “ Aut Cesar, aut nullus.” But his round-table 
colleagues, having been led by him to the edge of this precipice, 
shrank back and preserved their loyalty to Mr. Gladstone. Hence 
the Baptist letter, calling on all good Liberals to renounce Mr. Glad- 
stone and all his works—Home Rule in particular. 

Mr. Chamberlain should be credited with definite political convic- 
tions and aims from the year 1872 until 1885. After that period 
the destructive forces of his passional nature brought about a dis- 
ruption which drove him at a tangent from the circle of his great 
opportunities. He desired succession to the Liberal leadership, and 
after the defeat of the first Home Rule Bill be attempted to thrust 
Mr. Gladstone from the possibility of presenting his Home Rule 
policy again. In this he failed utterly. ‘ Unionism” then 
became his only refuge. But in this new position, with strange 
and incompatible personal alliances, the same characteristics which 
had proved fatal to faithful work for Liberalism now became 
dangerous, not to a party merely, but to the Empire. What had 
been vainglorious in the politician concerned with home affairs was 
now set ablaze in pomp and fanfaronade at the Colonial Office. The 
“new diplomacy” with which he astonished all civilised courts 
was that of a barbaric Casar, metaphorically clothed in purple, ever 
clutching at imaginary Jovian thunderbolts. From his seat of the 
mighty he announced a mythical alliance with America and Germany, 
promptly repudiated by both astonished Powers, and proceeded to 
decree the immediate unification of the Teutonic races. Beholding 
a rival autocrat in Europe in the person of the Czar, he made 
derisive reference to the Shakespearean proverb on the need of “a 
long spoon” when supping with the devil—(“ He must have a 
long spoon that must eat with the devil” Comedy of Errors.). He 
even stepped from his throne to do battle on behalf of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, commanding the people of neighbouring nationalities 
to ‘mend their manners.” Al! this was too ludicrous to impair the 
dignity of the nation, or to affect our friendly relations with foreign 
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Powers ; but it proved very conclusively that temperamental defects, 
® deficient sense of humour, a contracted imagination, together with 
his lack of training in diplomatic usage, unfitted him lamentably for 
dealing in any way with Imperial affairs. 

And now the time of reckoning has come! What does his latest 
“pledge” amount to? What is it worth—this pledging of “ him- 
self” and his word of honour? He has broken every pledge he 
ever made to the electors: but the latest and flimsiest of all, that 
his “fiscal proposals” ‘‘ will not add one farthing to the cost of 
living of any family in the country,” has already been blown away 
in a gale of popular derision. What his “ proposals” now are he 
cannot tell himself from day to day. “ Each minute teems a new one.” 
But this we know, that while they are as lacking in sincerity as 
his Old Age Pensions, as false as his promises of compensation 
to the injured workman, as faithless and subtle as his tricking of 
Mr, Gladstone in that statesman’s last great but baffled efforts for 
Ireland, they are, unlike all the rest, incapable of practical realisa- 
tion. Once more he has cast himself adrift from association with 
his political fellows, and has betrayed and wrecked another party. 
Again he has found himself unable to endure the inevitable personal 
differences in a Cabinet he could not wholly dominate ; and he has 
repeated in antagonism to his former colleagues the stale device of 
the “ unauthorised programme”; not, however, in response to any 
call or demand, such as he might have heard from the people in 
times past—for they ask no more of him—but because he can do 
no other, while impelled by an arrogant egotism that has, at last, 


mastered and blinded him. 
F. G. STEVENS. 








JAN. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THERE is a saying, attributed to Rousseau, that the people of this 
country, who boast so much of their liberty, are really and undoubt- 
edly free for a fortnight every seven years, when, at a General 
Election, they enjoy the privilege of saying who shall be their masters 
for the next seven, ‘I'he history of the Balfour administration shows 
that this epigram is a good deal nearer the sober truth than one 
likes to admit. Given carte blanche in a moment of war frenzy, 
that Government cynically devoted itself to a deliberate course of 
reaction in domestic affairs for which it had no popular mandate, and 
which the by-elections for the last three years have proved, with ever- 
growing emphasis, is displeasing to the constituencies. For the 
first time in a hundred years of parliamentary history, the party of 
privilege and reaction has summoned up the courage to undo 
Liberal measures of first-class importance, and to legislate avowedly 
in the interests of the “ ruling classes,” the landowners, and the 
clergy. 

The practical destruction of the Education Act of 1870 is but 
one part, though no doubt the most glaring, of that retrograde 
policy which is the moral retribution on weak-kneed Liberals and 
fight-to-a-finish Nonconformists for a sordid and unnecessary war. 
The crushing burden of taxation and the sufferings of Labour are 
the nemesis of the electorate’s foolish credulity in listening to 
Imperialist patriotards. 

At last, however, the sands have run out, and the Conservative 
party has to face, in disunion and disrepute, that verdict of the 
constituencies which it has so long flouted. At last a Liberal 
Government has taken up the reins of office, and all branches of 
the Progressives are looking forward with eager anticipation to a 
period of Liberal measures. But is there not a sinister possibility 
that these high hopes may after all fail of realisation, and that 
sufficient allowance has not been made for the forces of reaction ? 

True, Radicals do not disguise from themselves that great diffi- 
culties and dangerous pitfalls lie in the way of legislation when the 
verdict has been passed and a Progressive Government comes into 
its own. The Home Rule question and the perennial difficulty of 
Irish University Reform, the Education controversy, the Welsh 
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Disestablishment movement with its peremptory insistence on 
precedence over everything else—these are not matters to be 
lightly dealt with, or by any possibility to be ignored and shelved. 
Above all, the claims of Labour grow daily louder. Never was 
there greater need of courageous leadership among our chiefs. and 
loyalty among the rank and file. 

These difficulties may, and I do not doubt will, be overcome by 
mutual confidence and co-operation amongst the various sections of 
the Progressive party. But there is one dark menace in the back- 
ground that I think has been rather overlooked, or, at any rate, too 
lightly estimated. Yet it is a danger that will most certainly call 
for all the ability and all the resolution of Liberals if they are to 
withstand it successfully, and bids fair to dash their proud hopes 
and sterilise any victory they may win at the polls. 

The Liberal party may, and I believe will, carry through the 
House of Commons far-reaching social legislation, and will make 
an earnest attempt to redress the evils that have grown under 
nearly twenty years of reaction. But what steps do they intend 
to take to prevent all their efforts from being stultified and their 
labour, as a Radical paper once put it, being in vain in the Lords ? 

“Qh!” people say carelessly, “the House of Lords will give 
way, as they always do, when they see the country has made up 
its mind.” Will they? Do they always give way? I do not 
think the public at all realise how much the power of the House of 
Lords has grown since the day when they threw out the second 
Home Rule Bill ten years ago, and dealt the Liberal party a blow 
from which they are only just recovering. Their triumph then 
has settled down into an ominous precedent against us, and one 
would like to know how Progressives intend to deal with the 
formidable obstruction that unquestionably awaits any and every 
important measure which may pass a Liberal House of Commons. 
Are the electors going to be content with turning out a reactionary 
majority in the Commons? Must they not further, in self-defence 
and in self-respect, deal firmly and finally with that other majority, 
the great standing Tory majority in the House of Lords, which may 
be relied on by the defeated Unionists, with absolute confidence, to 
thwart or mutilate every popular measure sent up to them, as (to 
take the latest example) they thwarted the L.C.C. proposal to bring 
the London tramways across the bridges? Are we always to play 
in politics a game of heads, the Tories win—tails, the Liberals lose ? 

It must be remembered that the House of Lords now claims, and 
fortifies its claim by a fatal precedent, to have a constitutional right 
to reject any great measure unless it has recently formed the sole 
issue at a General Election. That no such sole issue can ever be 
submitted to the electorate—unless, indeed, it be a war question, 
when, as we know to our cost, all things are liable to take a khaki 
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hue—this makes no difference. ‘That is no business of ours,” the 
peers would say. “See ye to that; but unless the measure in 
question is so voted on, we will not accept it.” To suppose that 
popular clamour would induce the Tory peers to budge from that 
position seems to me, I confess, foolish, Why should they capitu- 
late to public meetings when they can rely on the solid support of 
practically all the ruling caste, whose opinion alone would have any 
moral weight with them? Would they find no champions in the 
press, the pulpit, and the publican? What effect on Mr. Arthur 
Balfour had the avalanche of censure and distrust that has fallen 
upon him for the last three years? Did they bring about his 
resignation ? 

Can no method, then, be devised for making the will of the 
Commons prevail in the case, which is certain to arise, of a conflict 
with the other House? Must a progressive majority submit to a 
dissolution and re-cast of the dice whenever an important Bill goes 
up tothe Lords? Surely this is to make Parliamentary government 
a farce. 

At the time of the great Reform Bill such a method of over- 
coming the resistance of the peers still existed. The Ministry, 
backed by a majority in the House of Commons, could advise, and 
if necessary enforce, the creation of a sufficient number of peers to 
turn the scale in their favour. But this expedient is no longer 
possible. The permanent Tory majority in the House of Lords has 
of late years been eight or ten to one, and to swamp it would 
require the creation of between 400 and 500 new peers, half of 
whom would doubtless become Tories themselves before twelve 
months had elapsed. The only weapon now left in the hands of 
Liberal statesmen is that by which the House of Commons origi- 
nally won its authority—namely, the power of the purse. 

When the House of Lords threw out Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for the 
repeal of the Paper Tax in 1860, they were forced by him to pass 
that measure, in their own despite, by the process known as “‘ tack- 
ing.” That is to say, the Paper Tax Bill was tacked on to, or 
incorporated with, the Finance Bill of that year, so as to form an 
integral part of it. Now the Finance Bill may be accepted or 
may be rejected by the House of Lords, but cannot be amended 
by them. The Lords, therefore, had their choice, whether they 
would pass the Act, Paper Duty Repeal and all, or whether they 
would block the whole financial proposals of the year, leave the 
Civil List, their own pensions, and the interest on the National 
Debt unpaid, and throw the country into public bankruptcy. 
Need I say what their choice was? They passed the Act. Let 
the House of Commons therefore pass a thorough-going Reform 
Bill for the House of Lords, tack it on to the Finance Bill, and 
defy their traditional enemies to reject it. 
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But why reform the House of Lords, it may be asked? Why 
not abolish it? Because the next Tory House of Commons would 
at once restore it and declare null and void all legislation passed 
without its participation; to say nothing of the enormous consti- 
tutional difficulties in the way of abolishing, without its consent, 
one of the Houses of Parliament. Neither would abolition be at 
all necessary, provided due care were taken to reform the Upper 
House in such a sense as to deprive it, once for all, of its power of 
doing mischief. To strengthen its moral authority by weeding out 
“‘scallywag” peers, as Lord Rosebery proposed, would be the 
merest folly. ‘The main point is to ensure that, in case of disagree- 
ment between the two Houses, the will of the House of Commons 
should prevail; and this could be done, I suggest, by some suc 
scheme as the following : 

In the first place, it would be necessary to reduce the number of 
those who sit in the House of Lords, by introducing, or rather 
extending, the principle of representation. Let the peerages of the 
United Kingdom, Scotland, and Ireland be amalgamated into one 
electoral college of 670 members or thereabouts, and let them select 
one in ten of their number as representative peers. The fairest 
way, as protecting minorities, would be for every peer to be duly 
elected who could produce a nomination paper signed by ten others, 
each member having one vote. This would give (a) 67 elected 
representatives. Half that number (say 34) should be (0) nominated 
from among the remaining peers by the Government of the day on 
coming into power or at the beginning of a new Parliament, and 
should retire with them. Besides these, (c) all Ministers and ex- 
Ministers, being peers, who held, or had held for not less than two 
years, the posts of Prime Minister, Secretary of State, and other of 
the higher Cabinet offices, should sit ex-oficio. Provision might 
also be made, if thought expedient, for (d) Generals, Admirals, 
Viceroys, and Ambassadors to take their seats, with, of course, a 
strict limit on their number. Adding (¢) the Royal Princes, the 
House might amount altogether to 150 members, Finally, in case 
of disagreement between the two Houses, let both sit in congress 
(either the same Session or the following one) and decide the matter 
by a bare majority on a common vote—categories d and ¢ excluded. 

It may be objected to this scheme that it does not provide for 
the Liberals ever being in an actual majority in the House of Lords. 
Even with a Liberal Government in power and exercising its rights 
of nomination, the Tories would still have a preponderance of 40 or 
more, while a Conservative Government would command, as now, & 
majority of seven or eight to one. I answer, no conceivable mani- 
pulation of the peerage roll could give a preponderance to the 
Liberals ; nor is such a preponderance necessary. All that is re- 
quired is, that there should be a recognised and constitutional 
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method of overcoming the resistance of the House of Lords to 
Liberal legislation. With the Conservatives in office, of course, the 
question does not arise. The sitting of the two Houses in congress 
(as, I may observe, as was the early practice) would provide the 
required constitutional machinery; but the numbers of the obstructive 
House should first be reduced, as I propose, to about one-fourth of 
their present strength, Without this reduction, the permanent 
Tory majority in the Peers (about 400!) would prove utterly 


intractable. 
Wituiam MOopLeEN. 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AND 
DEMOCRACY. 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL is known to the British public as a man 
of plain words and bold deeds. Has he a future, or will. he 
blossom early ? Is he, in fact, precocious while lacking in staying 
power? The questions are personal. But the point of view is 
that from which able mea are regarded as national assets. Men 
who are endowed with those inexplicable, indefinable powers of mind 
and will which tend—unless the fates are untoward—to greatness, 
exercise an influence that is akin to a cosmic force. They make 
history. But the condition essential to success is, in Herbert 
Spencer’s phrase, adaptation to environment. The men who are to 
achieve greatness must be able to take a strong mental grip of the 
phenomena of experience. With the knowledge thus gained they 
must be ready to act upon the common-sense view: to seize upon 
the bed-rock fact, stripped of all illusion, personal bias or verbiage. 

Those who seem destined for greatness do not always arrive in 
the true sense, For example, it is a sarcastic comment on the 
unskilful way in which Mr. Chamberlain so far has engineered his 
political career that he should have become the most determined 
opponent of the Liberal Government. For an urgent part of the 
duty of the new Ministry will be to propose to Parliament measures 
dealing with some of the identical social reforms which Mr, 
Chamberlain outlined in the Radical Programme of 1885, and for 
which he was at the time willing to stake so much. As Mr, 
Chamberlain stood four square to all the winds that blew then; so 
Mr. Churchill stands now. He is the enfant terrible of the politics 
of the day. He, too, possesses—or seems to possess, for the man is 
not yet proved—those qualities, rare singly, rarer still in com- 
bination, that go to make a popular leader : tireless energy, courage, 
initiative that borders on audacity, the faculty of close thinking on 
traditional lines brought to definite issues, the worldly wisdom of 
the sociable ambitious man who leads a straight life. In the sphere 
of party politics, like his distinguished prototype, he can, and does, 
carry with him the average half-educated man of the emotional 
order. His is the magnetic personality. The local party manager, 
with Mr. Churchill available, may well think that he has drawn all 
the cards when the game is majority-snatching. For the new 
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popalist leader has a genius for placing himself ia dramatic situa- 
tions that focus public attention on him, “ Winston Churchill 
advertises himself as unconsciously as he breathes,” says a recent 
writer. Absit omen ! 

A brief review of Mr. Charchill’s military and public life reveals 
much to justify the roseate expectations of his friends. But noone 
can examine the salient points of that remarkable record without a 
feeling of dread less the talents of the man should be so used as to 
result in the wrecking of the career. 

Who is this dandy democrat to whom the call seems to come 
so insistently, demanding the highest he can give, warning him to 
cast aside mere personal ambition, exhorting him, 

‘“* Not to be conquered in these headlong days, 
But to stand free” ? 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill is a descendant of John, the first and 
only famous Duke of Marlborough. He is, on his_mother’s side, of 
American birth. In the early seventies, Miss Jennie Jerome, of 
New York, and the late Lord Randolph Churchill—then a dashing 
representative in Parliament of the house of Marlborough, and the 
idol of the English populace—were married. The event caused a 
ferment in the London society of the day; and well it might. 
Miss Jerome, with her elusive and enchanting ways, her beauty, 
virtuosity, and sparkling wit, had taken the town by storm. But 
she came as a harbinger. The migration of fair Americans had 
not then begun. It has gone on, in steady stream, ever since to 
the discomfiture of many a high-born British matron. The result- 
ant influx of robust American womanhood renovating the families 
of the old nobility is an interesting problem for students of 
eugenetics. ‘To it we owe Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Young though the child of the Jerome-Randolph Charchill alliance 
is, he has crowded into his thirty-three years of life more heroic 
experiences in war and politics than any other man of the same 
age now on the planet. He has both acted his romance and 
written it. 

“ For two minutes of eternity the killing lasted, and then each man saw 
the world along his lance, under his guard, or through the back-sight of 
his pistol. The whole scene flickered exactly like a cinematograph picture ; 
and, besides, I remember no sound. The event seemed to pass in absolute 
silence. The yells of the enemy, the shouts of the soldiers, the firing of 
many shots, the clashing of sword and spear, were unnoticed by the senses, 
and unregistered by the brain. Several others say the same. Perhaps it 
is possible for tbe whole of a man’s faculties to be concentrated in the eye, 
bridle-hand, and trigger-finger, and withdrawn from all other parts of the 


body.” 

Mr. Churchill had just ridden scatheless through the charge of 
the Lancers at the battle of Omdurman when he thus sketched, in 
vivid vignette, one out of many thrilling adventures in which he 
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has figured. The issue of the fighting was no longer in doubt, 
General Kitchener’s troops had won the day. Well-nigh 40,000 
of the enemy lay dead on the field. But in the heat of the 
pursuit the Lancers had been ambushed by a Dervish horde. They 
had charged. Of a regiment of 400 all told, 5 officers, 65 men 
and 119 horses had been killed or wounded in that desperate ride. 

Lord Randolph’s son has taken part in five campaigns. In 
1895, while a subaltern in the 4th Hussars, he was in Cuba 
attached to the staff of the Spanish General, Campos, and acted as 
war correspondent for home papers. In 1896 he went to India 
with his regiment ; obtained his baptism of fire in a Mad Mullah 
rising on the Malakand Frontier, and was mentioned in despatches. 
The year 1898 saw him serving in the Tirah Frontier expedition. 
Returning from India, he was attached to the 21st Lancers, then 
under orders for the Soudan, In this, as in the other campaigns, 
he combined the duties of soldier and war correspondent. When 
the Boers invaded Natal, however, it was only as representative of a 
newspaper that he was able to get to the front. But he carried 
with him the luck of the Churchills. Shortly after his arrival in 
South Africa he became the hero of a daring military exploit, which 
brought him fame, though it resulted in his capture by the Boers. 
The incident arose over a disaster to a British armoured train. 
“Gradually we pieced the story together,” a comrade wrote in an 
account of the affair. “We heard how Churchill had walked round 
and round the wreckage while the bullets were spitting against the 
iron walls, and had called for volunteers to free the engine; how 
he had said: ‘ Keep cool, men’; and again, ‘ This will be interesting 
for my paper’ (The Morning Post, London); and again, how, when 
the engine-driver was grazed on the head and was about to escape, 
he had jumped in to help him and had said, ‘No man is hit twice 
in the same day.’” Thus it was as a prisoner of war that 
Churchill first saw Pretoria. Within a month he had made a 
marvellous escape, during which he covered 300 miles of territory 
occupied by the enemy. 


‘“‘ Having climbed, unseen by the sentries, over a high palisade,” he wrote 
in a description of his bold dash for freedom from the Pretoria gaol at 
night, ‘I said to myself, ‘ Toujours l’audace,’ put my hat on my head, 
strode into the middle of the garden, walked past the windows of the house 
without any attempt at concealment, and so went through the gate and 
turned to the left. I passed a sentry at less than five yards. Most of 
them knew me bysight. Whether he looked at me or not I do not know, 
for I never turned my head. But, after walking hundred yards and hear- 
no challenge, I knew that the second obstacle had been surmounted. I was 
at large in Pretoria.” 


It is amusing to recall that Churchill’s recreation while in gaol 
was reading John Stuart Mill’s “Essay on Liberty.” After his 
escape the book was removed from the prisoner’s library as “ an 
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inflammatory author.” Weary and worn, but alive and kicking, he 
reached Delogoa Bay. In the shortest time possible he was back 
again with the army, then as a soldier. He was on Spion Kop on 
that fatal day of British reverse; worked north with General 
Buller; was among the first to enter Ladysmith when the be- 
leaguered city was relieved ; marched with Lord Roberts’ grand army 
to Johannesburg and Pretoria, escaping capture for a second time 
by a hair’s-breadth ; and went home to England after having been 
present in twelve principal engagements. 

So much in epitome of his military life. At the General Elec- 
tion of 1900, shortly after his return, Mr. Churchill was elected to 
Parliament as member for Oldham. He has been five and a half 
years in English political life, and his career has been a triumphal 
progress from one success to another. 

The House of Commons fills or empties when ‘‘ Winston is up.” 
Each alternative may be construed as a compliment. On a typical 
occasion, during the stormy days of last session, he had charge of 
a dramatic attack by the Liberal and Free Trade forces on the 
Torres-Vedras lines of Messrs. Balfour and Chamberlain. The 
people’s chamber at Westminster was packed from the gangway to 
the door at the back of the Ladies’ Gallery. His speech on that 
occcasion was a feat of oratory of the intensest kind. It appealed 
both to the heart and the intellect. “In the richness of its phrases 
and the strength of its argument,” said an old Parliamentary 
hand, “it was, perhaps, the most remarkable performance of any 
young politician that has been heard for a long time,” 

Lord Randolph Churchill became Secretary of State for India, 
and then Chancellor of the Exchequer. But he died young. This 
fact seems to have impressed the younger man. It is told in the 
smoke-rooms that, at the beginning of his Parliamentary life, he 
jokingly said, “The Churchills’ peg out early. I mean to make 
sure of my innings.” The story is, at any rate, ben trovato. 

Lord Randolph’s son trod in youth the primrose path; but 
every man owes much to his lineal forerunners, both of good and 
bad ; and a scion of the haughty Churchills could not help being 
influenced in his deeper nature by the life-habits and codes of con- 
duct of ancestors who, “like a crowd of witnesses, are present 
throughout the lives of all of us, for our souls are echo-chambers 
in which their whispers reverberate.” But for him—more than for 
the general run of men—there could not but be undesirable taints 
that had to be eradicated. In a most vital sense, every year of 
growth must be for him “a forgetting” of the long-past acts and 
incidents in the lives of the members of a hot-blooded race. But 
the birthright of an assertive will and the influence of a clever 
mother have, doubtless, been determining factors in his growth 
upward to manhood. LHach of the later stages in his individual 
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development shows that Winston Churchill wishes to accept life 
not as “a mean, grovelling thing ” but as “a noble calling.” 

The new Under-Secretary for Colonial Affairs has an engaging 
personal appearance. In figure he is slight and still boyish. His face 
is of the intellectual type, the chin well formed and conspicuous. If 
the eye is hot and excitable, so, too, was Oliver Cromwell’s. The 
mouth is mobile, with the lips firmly compressed, showing self-control 
gained after some effort. The general expression of the countenance 
is that of a man who is master in whatever company he may happen 
to be, without needing to say so, and who has found from experience 
that he must rely on his carnal judgment, though he would like, if 
men would let him, to allow free scope to the spiritual side of his 
nature. In speech he uses his hands and arms with graceful 
action when he has a point to make. His hands are long and 
slender, and he has a habit—disconcerting, too, it may be—of 
raising his arm and pointing with a pitiless index finger, in swift 
and dramatic movement, at the person with whom he is in argu- 
ment. Already he walks with a scholarly stoop, the head just 
bowed a little, resembling in this respect the antique bust of 
Demosthenes. 

Democracy, in Mr. L, T. Hobhouse’s concise definition, is govern- 
ment of the people by itself. Whether or not Mr. Churchill is to 
be one of the small and select band of Statesmen who have faith in 
the people, and also an unflinching desire to give effect through 
the State to the popular will, his own acts alone can show. The 
speeches he has delivered during the past five or six years, either in 
the House of Commons or out of it, do not survive the application 
of a severe test. If unsympathetically ransacked, they provide 
evidence thatis only too strong of grave inconsistencies of principle. 
They certainly reveal an immature knowledge of political ideas, and, 
in consequence, many convictions that can justly be pilloried as 
“unsettled.” But Mr. Churchill has always had the Democratic 
sense; it was his father’s legacy. Lord Randolph, though a Con- 
servative by bias, used to call himself a Tory Democrat. His 
maxim, oft declared, was “Trust the people.” And Lord Ran- 
dolph’s son—then a subaltern in the Hussars—wrote from India 
with regard to some of the official fictions about frontier expedi- 
tions: “I do not believe in all this circumlocution. The lack of 
confidence in the good sense of the British Democracy, which the 
Indian Government display, is one of its least admirable character- 
istics.” He wished, then as now, that the English people should 
be told the whole truth. This quality of openness is to be noted 
in his speeches. But, as a public speaker, his leading characteristics 
are the skilful use of the art of bitter repartee and a facility in 
thrusting home the weapons of taunt and ridicule. A passage from 
a description, in terse and sparkling phrase, of Pitt's oratory— 
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sometimes quoted of Mr. Chamberlain—seems almost to repeat his- 
tory, so pointedly does it apply to Mr. Churchill : 


“Tn one part of eloquence, and only one, could he be deemed an orator 
of the highest genius; his sarcasm was at once keen and splendid ; it was 
brilliant, and it was concise... . In this he came nearer Dante, and 
could dispose of an adversary by a single sentence or a single phrase; or, 
without stepping aside, get rid of him in a parenthesis, and then go for- 
ward to his subject ; thus increasing the contemptuousness of the expres- 
sion by its brevity and indifference.” 


Sarcasm in political oratory may be a good servant; it is always 
a bad master. Happily there are to be discerned in Mr. Churchill’s 
most recent public utterances, signs that he is not afraid, when 
occasion demands, to let himself go, and, in doing so, to exhibit 
hitherto unthought-of depths of feeling. Indeed, there breathes 
again, in the telling words he lately addressed to a northern audience, 
the spirit of Midlothian. In them we seem to hear faintly the voice 
of the dead Gladstone. He said: 


“ There is a moral force which, as the human race advances, will more 
and more strengthen those nations which possess it; and if to-day we 
are, upon the whole, the most considerable people in the world—if we 
are in the van of modern civilisation—it is not because of the number of 
our armies, or the cunning of our diplomacy, or the enterprise of our 
financiers. It is because we have often laboured for others besides 
ourselves; because we have championed causes which were human as well 
as causes that were merely national; because, upon the whole, British 
influence in the world is a kindly and generous influence, which makes 
for the peace and progress of mankind. Surely these are treasures worth 
preserving, if anything is worth preserving in the world.” 


The facts and incidents of Mr. Churchill’s career, from his en- 
trance into the army in 1894 to his acceptance of office in Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Ministry in 1905, tell of a man in the 
making. ‘“ Vehement, high and daring was his cast of mind.” 
Thus Mr. Churchill wrote of Savrola, a champion of the people— 
the hero of a novel published when he was a young Hussar officer 
eight or nine years ago. Dominant in temperament, in mind and 
heart a leader of men, Mr. Churchill, too, holds the record—vehe- 
ment, high and daring. That may do for irresponsible youth. But 
this is an age of special questions, and much more is required from 
those who are to puzzle out and act upon the required solutions : 
energy of mind and assiduity of purpose concentrated on definite 
issues, the lofty view which recognises that the value of ideals is 
not to promote revolutions, but to remove anomalies, and audacity, 
it may be, but audacity tempered by a decent respect for the 
opinions of others. The British electorate of 1906 is Democratic. 
The new Parliament will be Democratic too. The needs of the 
time demand the activities of leaders who know in their hearts that 
the wheel of fortune—as Burne-Jones, declaring his message by 
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means of his glorious art, has prophesied—must, in inevitable revo- 
lution, bring round the triumph of an educated Democracy. Leaders, 
too, are wanted who see that “no amount of law, no amount of class 
prejudice, no amount of plutocratic tyranny, can check the course 
of its progress or its ultimate achievement.” Hope is high that 
Winston Churchill may have the ability and the will to respond to 
the call, and that the achievement of mature age may not belie 
the promise of youth. Inability to say ‘‘ No ” when ambition asked 
the question may account for his premature appearance in the ranks 
of Whig-Liberal officialdom. A purgatorial period lies before him. 
The crisis in Winston Churchill's life is not yet. 


Rusticus EXPEcTans. - 








THE NEXT BUDGET. 


Now that a Liberal Government is installed in office, one of the 
first pieces of important business with which they must deal will 
be the preparation of the Budget. 

It is almost a score of years since a Liberal Government had 
charge of the finances of the country, and during that time the 
national expenditure has grown amazingly. A reduction will not 
be easily effected, and will be sure to cause dissatisfaction among 
those who cease to share the public bounty. The mode in which 
the national revenue is raised will also have to be considered, and 
drastic reforms will have to be made. We must have fiscal 
reform, but fiscal reform of a kind not contemplated by the Cham- 
berlain faction. First of all, we ought to insist on 


A FReEE BREAKFAST TABLE, 


At present there is collected by taxes on tea and coffee upwards of 
64 million pounds sterling yearly, on sugars about 52 millions, and 
on various fruits nearly a million pounds sterling. Altogether, these 
taxes on imported foods amount to upwards of 13 millions. These 
ought to be abolished at once. A free breakfast table has long 
been the hope of the working classes of this country. It ought now 
to become a reality. It will be for the Liberal party firmly and 
effectually to say that however the revenue of the country is to be 
raised, it is not to be raised by such imposts as these, which place 
an unfair burden on the poorer classes of our population. Let us 
each pay as nearly as possible our fair share of national burdens, 
but if there is to be inequality, let not that inequality press on the 
poor. 

The first of the four canons of taxation laid down by Adam Smith 
is that ‘‘The subjects of every State ought to contribute to the 
support of the Government as nearly as possible in proportion to 
their respective abilities ; that is, in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State.” I am 
inclined to amend this definition of ability to contribute by saying 
that it ought to be “in proportion to the property which they re- 
spectively possess under the protection of the State.” A revenue is 
derived from property or service which one places at the disposal of 
others, and may to a large extent depend on the conditions under 
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which the service is rendered. For instance, a churlish landowner 
may yield up his land for use by others under vexatious restrictions ; 
or he may even prevent it being used at all. He may then have only 
a small revenue or none. On the other hand, a more enlightened 
or more enterprising landowner, making other arrangements, may 
derive a considerable revenue. Is it fair, or consistent with sound 
public policy, that the enterprising landlord should be penalised 
by increased taxation because he had placed his property more 
completely at the service of others, and had thus derived a larger 
revenue? It seems to me that the man who uses his property or 
his talents to the best advantage, as evidenced by what others are 
willing to give for the use of such property or such talents, ought 
to be regarded as a public benefactor, as one who is contributing to 
the common weal. He ought not to be subjected to excessive taxa- 
tion, but this is what is done when revenues and not possessions are 
the measure of taxation. 

Let me show this by an example. Suppose you have two men, 
each with a fortune of £10,000; that the one desiring an easy life 
invests his money in Consols or other first-class securities, and gets a 
return of 3 per cent. ; that the other, more active, invests his money 
in some manufacturing concern, and is successful in that, so that as 
the result of his individual exertions he gets 10 per cent. on his 
capital. The one will thus have an income of £300 a year; the 
other will have an income of £1000. According to the present scale 
of income tax, the one will pay £7 and the other will pay £50. Is 
there any fairness in making the active and enterprising man pay 
nearly seven times as much as the idle man of equal fortune, who is 
doing nothing but living on his money? Besides, the enterprising 
man runs the risk of losing his capital, and has almost invariably to 
undertake expenses which his idle neighbour has no need to make. 
Is there any justice, or any sound public policy, in placing a tax on 
industry and economy, on imposing a penalty on people for having 
worked harder and saved more than their neighbours? Ought not 
just and wise legislation to favour the industrious and enterprising 
rather than to place burdens on them to diminish the distance 
between them and the idle ? 

I am aware that in arguing thus I am going counter to very 
high authority, but I am convinced that you cannot have a better 
measure of ability to pay than is evidenced by the actual possession 
of the means of payment. 

The income tax has been all along felt to be an unequal tax. 
It has been felt to be unfair that a man with £200 a year should be 
taxed at the same rate per £ as a man with £1000 a year, or that 
the man with £500 a year derived from the exercise of a profession 
should be equally taxed with a landed proprietor having « similar 
income. The professional man’s income is dependent on his health 
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and strength, and ceases with his death ; the landed proprietor’s is 
subject to no such conditions and descends to his heirs undi- 
minished. This has been felt, and the clumsy expedients have been 
adopted of granting abatements to the smaller incomes, and of 
allowing premiums of life insurance to be deducted from the incomes 
chargeable. But if income is the true measure of ability to pay, 
then there shou!d be no deductions, and it is a complete answer to 
those who would differentiate between precarious incomes and those 
derived from property, to say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
only demands the tax when the income is being earned, and ceases 
to demand it when the income is no longer earned. It seems to 
me that income ought not to be the measure of taxation at all, but 
that possessions, means and substance is. the true test of ability 
to pay. 

There is another serious objection to income as the measure of 
taxation, and that is the difficulty of determining its true amount. 
One can understand that to men in Government offices and in 
receipt of salaries of so much per annum the income tax is very 
easily calculated. It is also easy for owners of ground-rents and 
receivers of dividend to know how much is deductable for income 
tax. If the feu duty is one of £50 per annum, the owner will get 
£47 10s. in cash, and the balance of £2 10s. will be payable to the 
income tax collector. But the most of people are not in Govern- 
ment offices, nor are they receivers of dividends. The vast majority 
of income tax payers are engaged in trade, and the determination of 
their incomes is generally a very complicated matter. Before any 
one can know what a trader’s yearly income has been, there are 
three things that must be known: First, what he is possessed of at 
the beginning of the year, less his liabilities at the same time ; 
secondly, what he has withdrawn or spent during the year; thirdly, 
what he possesses at the end of the year, after deducting his liabili- 
ties. There are thus two valuations of assets, two statements of 
liabilities, and a statement of expenditure which the trader himself 
may have difficulty in making up, and which will present greater 
difficulty for any other person to be assured of its correctness. 
Even with every desire to be correct, there must be often great 
difficulty in determining what is trade expenditure and what is 
private expenditure. If the trader is engaged in a wholesale busi- 
ness and sends out a traveller, the hotel bills of the traveller will 
probably be paid by the employer. But if the trader himself 
travels, are his hotel expenses to be considered as a mere spending 
of his income or a deduction from his profits. And what about the 
traveller's income? If he gets a salary and his hotel expenses, are 
those expenses a part of his income? If not, why not? Is it nota 
part of what he is earning? The trader himself may reside out of 
town, and could not do business unless he came into town. Are his 
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daily expenses coming and going a deduction from business profits 
or @ mere spending of private income? A lawyer's office rent will 
be a deduction from his income, an expense that must be paid 
before he earns anything. In the case of a doctor, ought there to 
be a deduction for the rent of the consulting-room in his house, 
where he receives his patients? Is the carriage and pair another 
deduction ? And how about the maid in his house who opens 
the door and receives messages for him? Such questions might 
be endless, but they show how mixed up is income and ex- 
penditure. 

In the case of retail traders, the determination of profits assess- 
able for income tax will be, I should imagine, a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. It would be interesting to know what proportion 
of the returns made by retail traders are accepted by the income 
tax assessors as correct, and it would also be interesting to know 
what is the aggregate difference between the returns made by those 
traders and the assessments imposed. I should not be astonished 
to learn that there is a very considerable difference, indicating con- 
siderable divergence of opinion between traders and income tax 
assessors as to the incomes of the former. The usual practice 
seems to be to call for a return, then to claim double the amount 
returned, and, when that is appealed against, to call for such 
balance-sheets and accounts as no retail trader is likely to be able 
to produce. The result is that traders are obliged to submit to such 
exactions as the income tax officials are pleased to make. It 

. may be that some people escape paying their fair share, but there 
can be little doubt that many others are compelled to pay more 
than they ought to pay, rather than go through the worry of an 
appeal. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the income tax gives to the 
trading and professional classes more work and worry and annoy- 
ance than all other taxes put together. It clearly sins against 
Adam Smith’s second Canon of Taxation, which lays down that: 


“The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to be certain 
and not arbitrary. The quantity to be paid ought to be clear and plain 
to the contributor and to every other person. Where it is otherwise, 
every person subject to the tax is put more or less in the power of the 
tax-gatherer. The certainty of what each individual ought to pay is, in 
taxation, a matter of so great importance that a very considerable degree 
of inequality is, it appears from the experience of all nations, not near 
80 great an evil as a very small degree of uncertainty.” 


Now, if instead of income being the measure of taxation, means 
and substance, property and possessions, were the measure, there 
would be not only greater fairness but much less difficulty in most 
cases in determining the true amount. It would then be the daty 
of traders and professional men once a year to make up a statement 
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of assets and liabilities, which would be very much easier done than 
a determination of their yearly profits. The excess of their assets 
over their liabilities would be the assessable amount on which they 
would be called upon to pay tax. Every other person having an 
assessable amount of property would make up a similar statement, 
and pay tax accordingly. These statements could be very much 
easier verified than statements as to incomes. Then, if each paid 
according to his means, where would be the unfairness ? Of course, 
under such a system, the man who had nothing but what he was 
earning and spending would escape this taxation, as he ought to ; 
and the man who had large possessions would have to pay more than 
at present, which he ought to; but if he paid in the same propor- 
tion as his neighbours were paying, what just cause of complaint 
would he have? It seems to me that such a system would be 
simple justice, and the sooner we have it the better. We should 
then be able to dispense with a good many unfair taxes. 

Let us see what might be the amount of the property that would 
be assessable for such a tax as I have suggested, First of all there 
is the land, the capital value of which may be reasonably put down 
as thirty times the annual value at which it is presently assessed for 
income tax. The value of houses, &c,, might be put at fifteen years’ 
purchase of the rental. Government securities at twenty-five years’ 
purchase of the dividends ; railways, mines, and other like securities 
at twenty-five years’ purchase. It is difficult to say what is the value 
of the movable property in the kingdom. The furniture and 
effects in most houses will be small compared to the price for 
which the house would sell; and the same will be true of the stock 
in most of the shops. The stock will not be worth more than two 
or three years’ rent of the shop. Doubtless there will be stores 
in which the goods warehoused are of much greater value than 
the stores, but these will be the exceptions. On the whole, I think 
we may safely say that the personal property in houses and shops 
and stores throughout the kingdom will not exceed one-third the 
value of the houses, &c., and that we may reasonably put the per- 
sonal property at that amount. 

With these assumptions, and taking as a basis of calculation 
the property assessed for income tax in 1902-3, we would get the 
following capital values : 


Lands at 30 years’ purchase of the rents . £1,564,884,750 


Houses, c&c., at 15 years’ purchase of rents . 2,845,868,715 
British Government Securities at 30 years’ 
purchase of the yearly dividends . ‘ 514,110,840 


Colonial and Foreign Government Securities 
at 25 years’ purchase ° , 
Railways, Mines, Gasworks, Ironworks, 
Waterworks, Canals, &c., at 25 years’ 
purchase of the dividends . : ‘ 3,120,739,925 


724,610,500 
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Shipping, at £10 per ton . 100,678,440 
Horses at £20 each; Cattle at "£10 ‘each ; 
Sheep and Pigs at £1 each . 189,238,591 


Agricultural machinery and movables at 

say equivalent to 2 years’ rent of the 

land. ° 104,162,825 
Furniture and personal property in houses, 

and stocks in shops, say equivalent to 5 


years’ rent of the houses, shops, &c. . 948,622,905 
Total . . £10,112,917,491 


Ten shillings per cent. on this sum would yield £50,564,587. 


It is assumed that while land is regarded as worth thirty years’ 
purchase, houses are only put down at fifteen years’ purchase, “No 
doubt there are better-class houses and shops which are worth 
more, but there are many houses and shops which are worth less, 
so that fifteen years’ purchase is a fairly high average. And here 
it may be remarked that the present system of taxing according to 
income greatly disadvantages the owners of small houses. If a 
person has, or can borrow, £10,000, and invests it in good house 
property, he may earn 4 per cent, on the money, If he invests it 
in working-class houses he may possibly make 8 per cent, on the 
money, but he will have a great deal more trouble, the discredit of 
being connected with what some people will call slum property, and 
he will have to pay just double the amount of income tax. Is it 
any wonder, that in such circumstances, people fight shy of 
lending money on such property or of having anything to do 
with it ? 

The taxation of lands and houses, according to their capital 
values, would be more equitable than the present mode of taxing 
according to annual values. The taxation of land values is a 
popular cry, and it has this amount of justification that the capital 
values of equal rentals of land and of houses is greatly different, so 
that taxation according to rental is unequal according to value, 
To assess separately, as some propose, buildings and the sites they 
occupy, would be impracticable if not impossible, and as the sites 
and the buildings belong generally to the same parties, such 
separate assessment would serve no useful purpose. But if capital 
value is taken as the basis of taxation of both lands and tenements 
substantial justice will be done. 

A tax of 10s. per cent. on all the property heritable and 
movable in the United Kingdom would realise nearly fifty million 
pounds sterling. Let us see what adjustments of taxations, what 
fiscal reforms could be effected with this sum. First, there might 
be the free breakfast table, by the abolition of import duties on the 
following articles, which during the last financial year realised the 
sums set opposite to them : 
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Chicory . ; , . : ; . £54,411 
Cocoa. ; ; : : ; : 184,186 
» Husks, Chocolate, dec. . : ; 86,731 
Coffee ‘ ; ; : : ; 2 188,168 
Corn, Grain, &c. ‘ ; : ; ; 101,234 
Currants . ‘ . ‘ ; ; ‘ 106,615 
Figs : . ; . : . ‘ 57,601 
Plums, Prunelles, &c. ; : ‘ ‘ 43,100 
Prunes . ; ; ‘ : ; P 11,764 
Raisins . . ; : ° i : 230,662 
Sugar: 
Refined and Unrefined . ; : . 5,344,361 
Molasses and Glucose . : : : 241,406 
Articles containing Sugar. ‘ ; 147,297 
Tea . = : : ; . : . 6,569,026 


£13,366,562 

The abolition of these taxes would appreciably diminish the 
expenditure of every poor family in the country. Then the 
recently imposed tax on the export of coal ought to be taken off. 
If coal mines were to be taxed equally with all other property 
there would be no justification for an exceptional duty on coal 
exported. This tax last year realised £2,051,653. 

Then there is the inhabited house duty, which last year realised 
£1,896,018. This is a tax which presses with great severity on 
fathers of families and on those who require to live in large cities 
where houses are dear. It is virtually another income tax levied 
most on those who can least afford it. It ought to go by the 
board. 

Then there are a number of licence duties of a perfectly inde- 
fensible character. There is the dog licence. Is there any more 
reason for taxing dogs than cats? If a person chooses to keep a 
dog, is that any reason why the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
get 7s. 6d.? A poor man’s dog is often more to him than the 
mastiff to the lord of the manor. Then why should auctioneers or 
appraisers, or hawkers and pedlars, or dealers in gold and silver 
plate, or pawnbrokers, have each to take out licences? If it be 
necessary that these people should be subject to regulation and 
supervision, let them be regulated and supervised, but there is no 
sense in subjecting them to exceptional taxation, Then there are 
the establishment licences of male servants, carriages and armorial 
bearings. These seem a relic of the sumptuary Jaws, which would 
seek to dictate how people are to spend their incomes, and with a 
just system of taxation they ought to disappear. 
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During the past year there was collected for 


Dog Licences . : ; P . . £600,958 
Game Licences . ‘ : ‘ ‘ : 190,025 

Establishment Licences : 
Male Servants . : F 100,870 
Carriages. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 542,528 
Armorial Bearings ‘ ‘ ‘ : 74,545 
Locomotives on Highways ‘ : ‘ 2,503 
Auctioneers, Appraisers, dc. . : , 92,814 
Hawkers and Pedlars : ; ‘ 26,876 
Dealers in Gold and Silver Plate , ; 64,939 
Pawnbrokers . - , 37,883 
Other than the foregoing , . ‘ 2,450 
Inall . . £1,736,391 


Then there are duties collected by stamps, deed stamps, receipt, 
draft and other 1d. stamps on bills of exchange, &c., last year 
amounting to £7,394,039. These are all indefensible modes of 
raising public revenue. There is no justice in making a person 
who sells and a person who purchases lands or houses each pay 
5s. per cent. on the price, nor is there any good reason why & man 
who has to borrow on the security of landed property should have 
to pay for a stamp of 5s. per cent. on the amount that he borrows. 
And there is just as little reason why a merchant who finds it in- 
convenient to pay cash to a creditor should have to pay 1s, per cent. 
for a stamp on the bill of exchange which he gives to his creditor. 
The marvel is that the British public have submitted so long to such 
exactions. 

The suggested abolition of taxes would more than exhaust the 
amount derivable from a 10s. per cent. duty on property. There 
would be the abolition of the 


Duties on Tea, Sugar, es &e.. . £13,366,562 
Income Tax i k 30,500,450 
Inhabited House Duty . , : 1,896,018 
Dog, and other Licences enumerated . 1,736,391 
Deed, Bill, and other Stamps . ‘ 7,394,039 

Inall . . £54,893,460 


If no reduction in national expenditure could be effected, it 
would require a property tax of lls. per £100 to make up the 
loss to the Exchequer from the abolition of the above taxes. 

It may be objected that there would be difficulty in fixing the 
value of large estates, but is there no difficulty in fixing their 
annual value? Is it not well known that the annnal values of 
princely mansions, surrounded by magnificent grounds, have often 
to be entered in valuation rolls at ridiculously small sums; because 
no one could be expected to rent them unfurnished for one year at 
anything more than a nominal rent, Capital values would be a 
much fairer mode of assessing such properties. 
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It might be convenient to collect the tax at its source, as in 
the case of railways, banks, &c., those institutions paying to the 
Exchequer and deducting the amounts payable to their share- 
holders as is done at present in the case of income tax. It might 
also be necessary in the case of landed estates held by trustees to 
make the tax payable from those who had the beneficial use of the 
property during each year.! But these are all details that could be 
considered after the principle of taxing capital values had been 
adopted. That is such a fiscal reform as the country needs, 


W. D. MacGregor, 


1 This proposed tax might be assessed only on complete sums of £100, which 
would have the effect of exempting all persons whose property did not amount to 
the value of £100. These poorer persons would have paid their quota on all sums 
of money they had invested in savings banks, building societies, and the like, so that 
all they would have to account for would be the property visibly in their own 
custody and possession ; and surely the value of that could be more easily deter- 
mined than the incomes of those same persons. < 
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THE ETHICS OF PATRIOTISM. 


“In our modern thought the nation is the making-place of men. 
Not by the traditions of its history, nor by the splendour of its 
corporate achievements, nor by the abstract excellence of its con- 
stitution, but by its fitness to make men, to beget and educate 
human character, to contribute to the complete humanity, the 
perfect man that is to be—by this alone each nation must be 
judged to-day.” The ordinary man’s idea of his nation is very different. 
It is a subject he might consider with profit in this age of intro- 
spection. Politicians of to-day, instead of pursuing the straight 
course of obedience to the law they have adopted—whether of 
Democracy or of Reaction, of Free Trade or Protection—are 
engaged in sifting that law to its last grain of wheat or gust of 
chaff, until “the man in the street” may well be forgiven if 
he knows not where he stands amid all the dust they are raising. 
Religious people are similarly busy with what they call the higher 
criticism, assisted or hindered by more or less disinterested ethical 
philosophers. 

The latter, after generations of alternate pulling to pieces and 
putting together again, have generally brought their standard to 
the level of the Sermon on the Mount. Even the scientists—whom 
all men looked upon as bloodhounds, keen upon the scent of fact, 
and never to be tempted from that assured quest—are turning 
aside with the clamour of defeated zeal, and beginning to question 
the origin of all their journeyings, and to doubt their ability to 
distinguish reality from phenomena. 

All these questionings mean development. A man must have 
passed a stage before he can look back upon it. Indeed, it is only 
so that progress can be appreciated in the world of thought. 
Glimpses of our ignorance are well-known milestones upon the path 
of knowledge, and the man to whom no such glimpses come may 
well suspect his progress, And a nation which has no abysses of 
savagery and ignorance in its history to shudder at has grave 
reason to doubt its advancing civilisation. 

We adjure the grant of the pessimist, take courage and go for- 
ward when we compare the franchise of the workman of to-day 
with the serfdom of his ancestors, when we consider how even the 
conservative Englishman condescends to bring long-established 
opinions into the field of discussion for fear of injustice to the 
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toiler, and how much the public conscience is concerned with his 
wrongs, 

Religion has always been the centre of opposing forces, and that 
very strife is a proof of progress ; but none can hesitate to admit the 
distance that lies between our present tolerant criticism in the 
pages of magazines and newspapers, and the haling to prison, 
to torture and to death that followed such differences in earlier days. 

Science has many evidences of progress, but none more con- 
spicuous than the recent public admission that her hitherto “ infal- 
lible proofs” have a colouring of personality. 

Amid all these notes of advance it is reasonable to fear retro- 
gression in those departments where it is wanting. Psychologists 
tell us that there is no quality in man’s nature which is fixed and 
incapable of development. And yet the majority of people think 
their patriotism something with which they were born into the world, 
and which they will leave behind them in the same condition when 
they die. But that which does not grow in a developing nature 
becomes atrophied, and in a few generations is dispensed with 
altogether. Is patriotism, then, a survival from historic ages, which 
is doomed to extinction as the nations draw closer together and 
merge their distinctive traits in a common civilisation? Americans 
at least believe it a quality which can be cultivated in the young, 
and with deliberate intention their school-teachers strive to instil a 
love of the country’s flag into their foreign-blooded pupils. They 
know that the moulding of the future nation is largely in their 
hands; and the hearts of these aliens, fleeing from the impressions 
of other lands, must be caught in the rebound and fixed firmly in 
the land of their adoption. To outsiders this grafting of an emotion 
has a hint of artificiality, but after all it is but the nationalising of 
the training which children generally owe to their parents—or do 
not owe it. It may be that the peculiar position of America among 
the nations fits her to be the mother of many orphan races. Cer- 
tainly the neglect of such teaching is a doubtful ground of self- 
congratulation. The only question is whether there is not a danger 
to humanity in thus stimulating the growth of an emotion which is 
doomed to extinction with higher development. If the love of 
country is incompatible with the higher reaches of morality, then its 
increase must retard the advance of humanity. Is the man whose 
nature has reached the height of regarding all his fellow creatures 
as his brethren to have that feeling fenced in by the narrow bounda- 
ries of his country? Is he justified in translating the “ royal law ” 
into thou shalt love thy fellow countryman as thyself, but all aliens 
considerably less? Written in plain truth it looks perilously like 
the obsolete axiom, “thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy.” It is a curious commentary on our patriotism to see how 
rarely the leaders of a nation consider the character of their country 
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in relation to their dealings with foreigners. We flatter ourselves 
that we give personal admiration, if not adherence, to the tenets of 
Christianity, and yet we praise the patriotism of men who suggest 
laws avowedly aimed directly at our neighbour’s welfare. Certainly 
neighbourliness is rare amongst the nations. For the most part they 
are still like children quarrelling over back-yard fences, and jealous 
of each other’s encroaching feet, altogether ignoring the fact that 
they are but tenants in common. And the ordinary man calls this 
patriotism. Let us be honest and give such sentiments their true 
names. Fear and greed; these alone set barriers between land and 
land, between nation and nation. Let us purge our patriotism of 
such foul skulkers in her skirts. The feeling which makes men 
leave home and friends to die gladly on the battlefield is of nobler 
origin than that, and it is not incompatible with a deep and sincere 
love of humanity. A nation is but a larger family, and no one who 
has an enlightened love for his folk fears that the characteristics 
which he recognises with tenderness in each growing soul are going 
to be obliterated by intercourse with his neighbours unless he rigidly 
secludes them, nor is he willing to spoil his children’s natures by 
teaching them a policy of over-reaching because a neighbour 
happens to be greedy. One would think that the forceful Anglo- 
Saxon had least of all to fear from contact with other races. Britain 
in the past showed little fear of the stranger within her gates, and 
many a blessing came to her with the refugee. It is to be hoped 
that her glory of generous confidence will not be tarnished by the 
success of proposed measures of exclusiveness. Surely snobbishness 
is as reprehensible in a nation as in an individual. 

Perhaps their youth must bear the blame of the timidity which 
has prevented most of her Colonies from following her example. Of 
course the advocates of a white Australia find other arguments, and 
these are not always as absurd as that of the speaker who claimed 
that God had given Australia to the white man “ because he got 
there first,” If Canada’s eagerness for immigrants prevents her from 
being as fastidious about their complexion, she shows the same spirit 
in another direction. And her conscience—keen enough in other 
matters of the law—never seems to he troubled by her dislike of 
her powerful neighbour. Most continental nations seem to believe 
that ‘justice is only the interest of the stronger,” and to credit their 
neighbours with evil intentions. All the more bitter is this hatred 
when there is blood relationship. The hold which Imperial Federa- 
tion acquired in Canada for a time was largely due to this feeling. 
Loyalty may have had something to do with it; but loyalty, like 
other emotions, must be judged by its fruits. Self-sacrifice is the 
acknowledged proof of affection, and one must admit that more of 
that would have been shown by taking her fair share of the mother’s 
burden of taxation for the support of the necessary navy, than by 
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sending contingents where glory waited them. But the Jews 
would rather make treaty with Egypt than have dealings with the 
Samaritans. And to see the mother country hand in glove with 
the neighbour-enemy—even though the peace of the world may be 
concerned in it—is not to be endured, and bids fair to annihilate 
the imperial spirit altogether. Those who insist on ascribing this 
spirit to British loyalty would be probably surprised to learn that a 
similar feeling obtains in Australia, where there is not the excuse 
of a different flag. The one-time Colonies have been united under 
one government, but it will take long to unite the hearts. New 
South Wales, feeling herself sold by the Bill which linked her to her 
ancient rival, and saddled her not only with her sisters’ debts, but 
with the policy which she believed had caused them, watches with 
jealous suspicion the self-assertion of her neighbour State. Victoria 
has been fighting as greedily for the upper hand in the distribution 
of Commonwealth honours and emoluments from the time when she 
forced the agreement that the future capital must be at least a hun- 
dred miles away from the beautiful and world-famous seaport of 
the mother State. Of course, every one knows that these disagree- 
ments are but silly family squabbles that would never lead to more 
than bloodless battles. But the same spirit of unneighbourliness 
actuates them as would cause the Latin and Gallic nations to take 
up arms. Worse than all, it passes under the title of patriotism ! 
And it is this same feeling which animates the ungenerous recoil 
from the well-earned praise of the Japanese victories to the menace- 
of-the-East articles. Wise men know the fear to be groundless, 
since Japan could not spread her conquests to the Western world 
without much larger resources both of men and means than she is 
known to possess, and she would not because she has shown herself 
to be abundantly endowed with honour and common sense. Her 
fine sense of honour, indeed, has been displayed to the admiration 
of the world in her conflict with an enemy the reverse of chivalric, 
On only one side has it ever beeu sullied—the commercial—and 
she does not let her merchants decide her questions of conquest. 
Instead of foolish outcries against the new-risen power, should we 
not rather be thankful that there is a champion of civilisation in the 
East able to check the Tartar invasion ere it spread to India and 
Australia ? Let us learn from the Japanese a lesson of the patriotism 
which means self-sacrifice for our country’s honour and our country’s 
good: patriotism which can goto a neighbour's assistance and wrest 
his country from the foe, even though that neighbour was once a foe 
himself. The Peace Party have filled the world with their literary 
efforts to stem the torrent of the war-spirit which they believe must 
pass away. Whether they are right or wrong, only future ages 
can determine ; but certainly the last war has shown that it was high 
time that the world had formulated the opinions which it holds tacitly 
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into a set of laws which neither fear nor coveteousness might dare 
to outrage. Perhaps those laws might help the world to a truer 
ideal of patriotism, founded not on the principle of “ my country, 
right or wrong,” but “my country for the right.” While a greedy 
nation can hide its meanness under a cloak of patriotism, the human 
race must be kept under the tutelage of force, and the taxpayer 
burdened with an army proportioned to that of its greediest neigh- 
bour. This ungenerous spirit is standing in the way of the progress 
of the world. Like all selfish impulses, it is short-sighted and 
ignorant of history. When was it ever known that a nation which 
welcomed the poor and needy strangers within her gates was over- 
whelmed by those strangers? ‘‘ Amongst all the causes of bank- 
ruptcy you will not find charity.” And this is as true of nations 
as of individuals. The idle and improvident man is generally the 
first to cry out against the admission of rival industry, for his mo- 
nopoly of employment is endangered. But the energetic alien merely 
accelerates his pace to his inevitable goal, and meanwhile the 
country and the industrious native are benefited. It is surely a 
new cry, this sound of fear from the Anglo-Saxon race. Does it 
portend decadence? When was that race ever known to dread 
contact with the energy of an Eastern people? Indeed, it was in 
the conflict with Arab and Indian, and whoso offered from East or 
West, that its sons developed “ the wrestling thews that throw the 
world.” And the open door, and the generous welcome to the 
stranger, the oppressed of other lands, have long been the glory of 
Britain. By that very generosity has come much of her greatness 
and prosperity. For a nation, as much as an individual, grows by 
giving. To abandon that attitude, to adopt the policy of exclusion 
towards any people and any work in the world is to sacrifice the 
national characteristic and sink in the scale of civilisation. Britain 
must continue to be known as the country of the Open Door and 
the Open Hand if she would keep her place among the nations, and 
contribute her share to the making of complete humanity. It isin 
the preserving of the national character unsullied that the higher 
patriotism finds its field of action and its ground of development. 
He only is the true patriot who regards his country’s honour as 
his own, and her character as too precious to be sacrificed to any 


dreams of wealth or power. 
Eimina L, SUTHERLAND, 








JAN. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


THIs problem, which includes practically all the social ills of to- 
day, is, I submit, the most urgent and insistent of any that confront 
us as a nation, and nolens volens it is a problem which will have to 
ba solved by this or the next generation, if we wish to retain our 
present position as a civilising world influence, a position which has 
only been secured at the cost of so much sacrifice by our forefathers. 

Before, however, trying to suggest remedies, it is necessary to 
determine who are the unemployed, their divisions, and the prime 
cause of their unemployment. 

Are the unemployed merely men seeking work and lacking same 
through bad conditions of trade? I am quite sure they are not, 
although a varying percentage, according as to whether trade is 
bad or good, comes within this category; but then no difficulty 
would be found in dealing with such cases, and such a simple 
cause and effect. 

No, the problem of the unemployed is not so much a matter of 
finding work, but of dealing with the waste human products of our 
nineteenth-century civilisation—such waste products being the 
result of our methods of living in crowded and congested areas, 
and working under sweating or unhealthy conditions. The problem 
will not have been solved until we have removed the causes which 
produce waste of any kind so far as regards the children of men 
supposed to be born in the image of God. Herein, in very truth, 
lies the problem we must solve within the next generation, if we 
would, as a nation, justify our present noble responsibilities. 

“Mankind run to waste” is surely a condemnation of our 
civilisation and an ironical comment on our religious professions ; 
but if the brotherhood of man, in the sense of the Fatherhood of God, 
were to become more than a mere expression, the problem itself 
would be solved. 

There is, however, every sign that responsibility—national, com- 
munal, and individual is being more and more recognised, and the 
brotherhood of man, in the Christian sense, is beginning to take 
practical shape, scarcely dreamed of even a generation ago. Take, 
for instance, the principle underlying the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, that a man is entitled to be compensated, not because of 
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negligence, but merely because he has suffered injury. That alone 
warrants much optimism as to the trend of thought. 

Then a very important step indeed has been gained in the now 
generally recognised fact that the body politic is seriously ill and 
suffering from a disease that will slowly but surely sap the nation’s 
vitality, and this acknowledgment must and will be followed by a 
general demand for the removal of the causes of the disease. But 
as with our own frail bodies when suffering from a deep-seated 
complaint, so with the body politic, with the result that even if we 
remove the causes of the trouble there must necessarily be a period 
of convalescence. I, therefore, do not hesitate to say that the royal 
road to national health will only be along that of “slow, patient, 
and persistent effort,” in fact we must walk before we can run.” 

The subject is, of course, too vast to do other than touch the 
fringe in the space available, but I will do my best to try and 
indicate some of the causes as I see them, and to offer some of the 
remedies which appeal to me. 

First of all then I would venture to ask you to agree that the 
Unemployed Question is but a phase and a symptom of a much 
bigger question, and that we have to go deeper than trade conditions 
to find the cause. In fact, crime, insanity, drunkenness, loafers, 
inefficients, physical, mental and moral deteriorates, as well as 
genuine and temporary out-of-works, are but symptoms of the same 
disease which threatens to rob us of our birthright, gained so hardly 
by our parents. 

If we agree to the foregoing, then, generally, the causes deep deep 
down I believe to be due to a national but unintentional selfishness, 
through the blind worship of a half-truth as revealed by Darwin, 
i.e. the doctrine that the physical or rather brutal fit alone survive. 
But a half-truth cannot lead very far unless we fird the other half 
as well, and so discover the whole truth, because in recognising in 
our treatment of others only ‘the masculine attribute of brutal 
strength, we ignore the existence of all that woman stands for, with 
the result that we miss the “survival of the best.” We cannot 
divorce the great force movements which are represented by man 
and woman without suffering in proportion to our temerity and 
ignorance, and we have to pay the penalty according to the extent 
we goin opposition to the natural law of development represented by 
the best attributes of both man and woman. Specifically I believe the 
causes to be that we, as a nation and as communities, have ignored our 
responsibilities in permitting our young men and young women— 
the future parents of the race—to grow up and to remain in 
ignorance of the elementary laws regulating not only their own 
but also their children’s health and conduct; in permitting such a 
large and increasing percentage of our babies—the next generation 
—to be born in and to be reared under such conditions that from 
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their birth to manhood or womanhood they lack proper food and © 
guidance, and what is of still more importance, they suffer from 
insufficient fresh air and sunlight. If you were asked to go and 
live and bring up your families under conditions and in neigh- 
bourhoods, which I know intimately, and not by hearsay, where 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow citizens have no option but to 
live and work and die, not only in London but in all our big cities 
(I am not talking now of over-crowding), you would say you were 
condemned to hell on earth, and your children to sickly health, 
even if not worse, The result is, therefore, inevitable, and the 
young men and young women reared under such conditions, start 
life permanently handicapped, becoming physically, morally and 
mentally deficient in varying degrees. Certainly our criminal, 
insane, drink, army and unemployed statistics clearly indicate that 
the evil represented by physical, mental and moral deterioration, is 
a steadily increasing one, because, not only is the number of the 
undesirables increasing very terribly in the direcfions indicated, 
but their proportion to the population is increasing as well. The 
model dwelling is not a remedy, and not even a palliative, because it 
is permitting merely a tumourous heap to take the place of a cancerous 
patch. 

Coming to the remedies, I have little doubt that the only per- 
manently satisfactory onejwill be to re-marry the waste labour to the 
waste land, the latter representing about 17,000,000 acres, and 
which now probably exceed the area at present under cultivation. 
We have, however, a long way to go before this will be other than 
a dream, but a commencement can certainly be made. I would, 
however, suggest, amongst others, the following initial and immedi- 
ately possible directions of coping with the evil, and I have divided 
such methods into five sections, according to the classification of the 
individuals to be dealt with. 

Firstly, there are the genuine and competent unemployed who 
will soon find an opening if they are helped on, or assisted tempo- 
rarily ; capable men out of work through bankruptcy, bad trade, 
mechanical invention, shifting of a trade from one country to 
another, &, &c. For these the nation through the municipal 
and local authorities ought to find temporary work, without dis- 
franchisement, to enable them to keep their homes together, retain 
their self-respect, and to tide over what would be but a short-lived 
difficulty. It is a case of “A stitch in time saving nine,” 

Secondly, there are the deteriorates, ¢.¢., those who, starting with 
barely average intelligence, and although maybe working for years 
in constant employment, yet at last find themselves without a job, 
gradually sinking lower and lower through losing heart and courage, 
until they become practically unemployable. (It should be remem- 
bered that when times are bad, and it becomes necessary for an 
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employer to dismiss any of his workpeople, he naturally discharges 
the least capable, and of course, such find it very difficult, when once 
out of a job, to get another employer to take them on.) 

Thirdly, there are the deficients, 7.¢., those who from, or before 
birth, or by reason of their rearing, or both, never have what should 
be the birthright of every one born an Englishman, namely, a fair 
start, if no favour. The consequence is that either mentally, morally, 
or physically, or all three, because any one deficient direction often 
creates the other two, they are much below the average standard, 
and practically never get constant work. They therefore start 
handicapped, and remain handicapped even through lack of the 
steady income which would mean regular food. These men are the 
casual labourers, the loafers and hangers-on in ail big cities; the 
submerged tenth, always on the verge of, if not over, the border-line 
of semi-starvation. 

Fourthly, there are the tramps or vagrants or the “ won’t-works’”— 
men who could work, but do not intend to until compelled either by 
force or hunger; the beggars, cadgers and spongers, who reap the 
charities and benevolences of the kindly hearted, but who are not., 
however, a criminal class by choice, or only thieves in a petty 
way. 

The second, third, and ‘fourth classes—the deteriorates, the- 
deficients, and the won’t-works—should I think be taken in hand and 
placed on say a farm colony, after the style of the Salvation Army 
colony at Hadleigh, and a serious endeavour made to convert them 
into self-respecting citizens. In fact, let the Salvation Army be a. 
recognised part of the organisation of a new department of State, 
called, say, the Department of National Health, and I would use- 
our present County Council and municipal authorities to act with and 
co-operate with the Salvation Army. The casual ward, as at present: 
constituted, I would put an end to, converting it into a receiving: 
and sorting office for the unemployed of all classes, including the 
genuine out-of-works, because it will only be by some such means 
that it will be possible properly to classify the men to be dealt with 
and to determine the treatment required. Financially, the cost 
could be pooled nationally, as the cost in each district and each 
city would be so unequally distributed, that the expense should be 
borne by the nation and collected in the shape of a tax on land, or 
houses, or income, or at any rate in a form that would be equitably 
borne by those who would benefit, 7.c., those paying rates at the 
present time. 

Fifthly, there are the criminals and lunatics, but these would 
largely disappear if it were regarded as essential by the nation that 
its children must be given a sufficiency of pure air, light and food 
to produce a healthy body and mind. Criminals and lunatics 
(drunkards should be included in the latter category) are surely 
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merely signs that the body politic is in ill-health and requires 
common-sense treatment. 

Believing that it is better to cure than to endure, and to 
eradicate than palliate, I do not hesitate to say that if we wish 
as a nation to justify our present responsibilities and our claim 
as a great civilising influence, we shall have no option but to give 
serious attention to the elementary conditions for producing a 
healthy next generation, and to determine what is the minimum of 
air, light and food required for the rearing of a healthy child of 
toil. Our chief national asset is our next generation which is now 
being born and reared, and unless we make sure it will be as 
healthy or healthier than the present, we shall certainly not hold 
our own with the other leading European nations, unless they are 
deteriorating equally with ourselves, in which event Europe will be 
but the food of a race that has not yet asserted itself. But the 
matter is so much within our own hands, that I feel quite sure it 
only has to be realised to be taken seriously, sedulously and con- 
sistently in hand, and that we shall continue to rule the waves and 
have a voice in the direction of the world’s affairs, to the advantage 
of progress and civilisation generally, and a helping towards the 
coming of the Kingdom of God for future generations. 

To sum up, therefore, I would assist the genuine and temporary 
unemployed—-make impossible the deteriorates and deficients, and 
compel by starvation, if needs be, the “ won’t-works,” 

But, at any rate, let us be doing something to remedy the evil as 
well as discussing its existence. 

FREDERICK THORESBY, 











1906. 


THE COLOUR QUESTION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


A FEW years must bring the British people face to face with the 
great problem which sooner or later awaits every colonising power, 
namely, the treatment of the subject nations, and it is important 
that in the meantime no steps should be taken which would be 
likely to aggravate the difficulty or to precipitate a crisis, In one 
or two cases, as in Canada and Australia, the natives themselves may 
solve the difficulty by gradually ceasing to exist, but it is univer- 
sally admitted that in Africa such a result is impossible, and we 
are limited to an arrangement that will admit of the two races living 
side by side. 

Many people are apt to look upon the present conditions as per- 
manent, and accordingly recognise no necessity to preserve a certain 
elasticity admitting of gradual adjustment to new relations that in 
course of time must emerge. There are some, again, who see in 
the awakening of the yellow nations the beginning of a process 
that seems likely to put an end to the exploitation of the coloured 
races as the weaker and inferior, and even menaces the very exis- 
tence of our much-vaunted Western civilisation. Toa few thinkers 
this would seem a not altogether unwelcome catastrophe, believing, 
as they do, that the car of Western civilisation has got shunted on 
to a wrong line, and that with its all-engrossing spirit of competi. 
tion, its conflict of classes, with the intensity of its struggle for life, 
and consequent dominance of material conditions, it must give 
way to that formidable “ efficiency” and spirit of co-operation of 
which Japan has furnished an example; just as the effete and deca- 
dent “ civilisation ” of Rome went down before the healthier and 
more virile barbarism of the Goths. 

At present the Caucasian is perhaps not altogether played out, 
but we hear so much of the Black Peril and the Yellow Peril that 
it would almost seem as if the white races had been suddenly pos- 
sessed by a.sense of insecurity, and had begun to doubt whether, 
after all, there isa God-ordained and everlasting connection between 
a pale face and the lordship of creation. In Africa a spirit of 
unrest is beginning to show among the coloured races, and on the 
other hand the whites are growing uneasy and calling for measures 
to check the influence that the natives are beginning to exercise on 
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the elections. The Bond and the Progressives, eager to damage each 
other at any cost, have been angling for the native vote, and the 
latter have thus been enabled to make their voice heard more effec- 
tively than ever before. The Boer War has also contributed to 
shake the prestige of the whites and to kindle a spirit of indepen- 
dence among the natives, 

The outlook is sufficiently serious, but matters are likely to be 
rendered worse by the efforts of a certain section of the whites to 
assert their ascendency by means of repressive measures, Though 
advocates of this policy seem to be fairly numerous, the majority of 
them hesitate openly to proclaim their intentions towards the 
coloured population. Mr. Roderick Jones, Reuter’s correspondent 
in South Africa, has on more occasions than one acted as mouth- 
piece of the anti-native party, and may be taken as fairly repre- 
senting their views. If there is nothing notable in his articles, 
they are, at least, written with a refreshing frankness, and it is 
always well to have a policy so explicitly and courageously stated. 
It is important, moreover, to place on record the somewhat 
damaging admission that he makes regarding the capacity of the 
native for improvement, for this is one of the points on which a 
native policy must hinge. 

The broad facts, according to Mr. Jones, are that the blacks 
enormously outnumber the whites in South Africa, and there is no 
prospect of any future change in this respect. The spread of edu- 
cation, moreover, is kindling in the blacks an ambition to share, or 
even to monopolise, the government. As regards the numerical 
preponderance, Mr. Jones recognises that there is no escape from 
the difficulty, and even anticipates that the matter will become 
graver and graver as years go on. ‘The only remedy is for the 
whites to keep a firm grasp of the government, and to make no 
such political concessions as would enable the blacks to acquire any 
influence whatever in the State ; in other words, safety can only be 
found in “rigorously excluding the native from political power 
and strenuously discountenancing anything like social equality 
between the races.” 

This plan which Mr. Jones advocates so light-heartedly has the 
merit of simplicity and directness, and is, therefore, easier to criti- 
cise than those compromises in which philosophic minds delight. 
It would, no doubt, only provoke mirth among the partisans of such 
a system if any attempt were made to combat it on the grounds of 
the higher morality, but even on a much humbler plane it is pos- 
sible to point out the gravest dangers in the way. 

By Mr. Jones’ own admission the blacks are rapidly emerging 
from a state of savagery, and are showing a capacity for improve- 
ment, that must sooner or later bring about a great change in the 
conditions. 
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“The natives are awakening from the slumber of centuries, and there 
is no more remarkable feature of this awakening than their almost 
insatiable thirst of knowledge. Cape Colony and the territories are 
literally peppered with native schools, the territories alone having several 
hundred. These schools are manned very largely by aboriginal teachers 
who have passed one or other of the Cape University qualifying examina- 
tions, and who display no lack of intelligence in their work.” } 

If, then, this remarkable statement is well founded, the day 
must come when we shall see a black population vastly exceeding 
the white, educated, energetic, and chafing under a system which 
condemns them to only the humblest positions in the community ; 
while, on the other hand, the government is held by a small white 
minority, based on political and social inequality, and cynically dis- 
claiming any higher right than the right of self-preservation. Only 
one devoid of all knowledge of history, all knowledge of human 
nature, could claim for such an organisation the qualities of per- 
manence or stability. 

The situation as Mr. Jones depicts it is a sufficiently threatening 
one, and should such remedies as he advocates be adopted, all the 
dangerous elements would be aggravated to an appalling degree. It 
would be well to satisfy ourselves first that there is no hope in the 
other direction. Mr. Jones testifies to the black’s eagerness for 
education and his capacity for improvement, and it does not seem 
impossible that the best solution of what is undoubtedly a grave 
difficulty would be to offer every facility for educational improve- 
ment, and at the same time to gain the confidence of the native by 
letting him feel that he has only to show himself a worthy and 
industrious citizen in order to obtain full rights and privileges, 
regardless of colour. That the idle and worthless classes of the 
population should be denied political rights can hardly seem a 
grievance to any one; but to refuse a man the franchise, to brand 
him as a social pariah, by the mere arbitrary test of colour, no 
matter what his charcter or education may be, while a small white 
minority rule with absolute sway, is to introduce into the social 
fabric an element which constantly makes for anarchy and disorder. 
Surely Africa has had enough experience of “ corrupt oligarchies ” 
to appreciate the benefits of a broad and sound political foundation. 
America, which is triumphantly pointed to as an object-lesson of 
the mistake in enfranchising the negroes, is laying up for herself an 
appalling social problem, which will one day avenge itself on those 
reckless partisans who clamonur for still more rigorous measures. All 
friends of Africa will be sorry to see her adopt a similar policy of 
rigid repression on lines of race, without any discrimination between 
worthy and unworthy. 

One of the most serious obstacles in the way of a harmonious 


1 This and the following quotation are from an article by Mr. Jones in the 
Nineteenth Century for May 1904. The italics are mine. 
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political system in South Africa is the existence of a considerable 
party openly professing the principles advocated by Mr. Jones. 
The mere expression of such views must go far to embitter the 
relation between the races, and to arouse a feeling of distrust and 
fear on the part of the natives. Indeed, the growing hostility of 
the natives, and their aspirations towards an ‘‘ Africa for the 
Africans,” are not difficult to understand after reading Mr. Jones’ 
paper. If the only policy is repression, and again repression, and 
always repression, then loyalty in a South African native would be 
indeed a surprising thing. 

It is futile to talk of developing the better qualities of the 
natives so long as it remains a certainty that no matter how 
educated he may be,no matter what moral qualities he may possess, 
he is to be deemed inferior to the very meanest of the whites, and 
must yield the wall to any drunken or idle loafer who has a white 
skin. Such a glaring reversal of every idea of justice or desert 
could not but demoralise whites as well as blacks, and would almost 
certainly breed a spirit of rankling hatred among the natives which 
might prove a constant menace to thesecurity of the State. If we 
once let a man fee! that no effort on his part can efface the stigma of 
his black skin, we destroy any hope of improvement. A sense of 
personal dignity is indispensable to the development of character, 
and attempts at social and political degradation, should they succeed, 
would go far to arrest the progress of the Colony, and to bring about 
a state of economic stagnation. The subjection of the black to a 
“ servile caste’ means the growth of an inert and spiritless native 
population, hopeless, and without any incentive to effort. Ina 
country like South Africa mere bodily wants are soon satisfied, and 
unless other and higher wants, such as accompany social ambition, are 
created among the native population, we can hardly expect them 
to show the enthusiasm for labour that the white man would 
like. The next cry will be for forced labour (always in the “ real 
interest’ of the native, of course), and then, with the suppression 
of the ‘ negrophile,” the last barrier to slavery will be abolished. 

To assert in defence of such proposals that blacks and whites 
are unequal by nature, and can never be otherwise, avails little. 
It is equally true that there is as great an inequality among the 
whites themselves. Between the highest and the lowest of the whites 
lies a gulf vastly wider than that between the average white and 
the average black. Nevertheless, the political systems that assume 
the essential equality of men themselves, and base on this the 
equality of rights, give immeasurably better results in practice 
than others that make inequality, natural or otherwise, the ground 
of race or caste privileges. 

To permit or even encourage the spread of education and civili- 
sation among the natives, and at the same time to refuse them 
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the smallest voice in the government, is a policy both difficult to 
pursue in any spirit of sincerity, and is calculated more than any- 
thing to foster the feeling of discontent that is at present recognised 
as so serious a danger. Yet such seems to be the only plan that 
presents itself to many African politicians. Let us quote 
Mr, Jones once more on this point. 


“The only sure remedy is the disfranchisement of the native—give 
him every civil and legal right except the right to return representatives 
to Parliament.” 

“In British South Africa every man is equal in the eye of the law, 
inasmuch as every man, whether white or black, is assured of his life, 
his property, and his freedom. To white and black is meted out justice. 
But that, rightly, does not prevent a British Government in the new 
Colonies from denying the natives all political power, and from discrimi- 
nating against them in such matters as travelling in trains and trams 
and walking on the pavement.” 


This picture of a benevolent despotism wielded by a narrow 
white caste, who grant every right except that of sharing in the 
government, is charming, but purely idyllic. If history teaches 
any lesson it is that civil rights without political rights are nothing 
but the merest pretence and sham. We may, if we please, main- 
tain that the native as an inferior has no rights as against the 
white. This view, though perhaps cynical, is frank, and, therefore, 
more worthy of respect than the hypocritical and equally selfish 
policy which keeps professing its kind intentions towards the native. 
This comedy has been performed too often in the course of history 
to be able to impose on even the simplest of mankind, and the 
white races in Africa will have themselves to thank if it ends in 
bloodshed and ruin. 

It is unfortunate that in addition to the race antipathy there is 
a supposed conflict of economic interests between the blacks and 
the whites that complicates the situation. From the point of 
view of the latter one of the needs of South Africa is an abundant 
supply of cheap and docile labour, and it is feared that the 
education of the native might either lead him to demand higher 
wages or make him less submissive. Employers of labour and the 
upper classes generally in this country have passed through the 
same phase of thought and have at last learned their mistake, In 
this respect, as in many others, the race question in South Africa 
resembles the struggle between classes that has dragged on during 
more than a century at home. Many of the arguments used seem 
an echo of the dismal prophecies about the early stages of the 
labour movement, and, no doubt, many of the results of the latter 
will repeat themselves. Efficient and highly paid native labour 
may turn out quite as cheap and inefficient as ill-paid labour, and 
perhaps cheaper. The rise, moreover, in the standard of life would 
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be certain to bring many more natives on the labour market, and 
the benefit would be extended to both parties. 

The safest solution of the difficulty is in educating the natives 
to feel that the whites are indispensable in the country, and that 
even though their object be “ Africa for the Africans,” the presence 
of a numerous white element is to their advantage. On the other 
hand, an educated native population is less likely to prove hostile 
to the whites than a host of ignorant and discontented natives who 
regard the white man as their oppressor. In this way a sense of 
mutual dependence would become the best guarantee of harmony 
and good-will, and do more to develop the country for the 
benefit of all than any selfish and narrow policy of exploitation 
and repression. 


W. M. Licursopy. 




















MENTAL TRAINING. 


WE live in an age of industrial and scientific achievement. All the 
forces of nature are now being utilised in the production of material 
wealth, the ultimate result of which is to satisfy the sensual cravings 
of those fortunate beings who, by reason of strength of character 
and force of circumstances, are able to obtain a goodly portion of 
this wealth. The struggle for existence wages terribly keen. The 
combatants fight like famishing wolves, their eyes blazing with the 
lust of wealth and power or the desperate light of starvation and 
shame. Every sentiment must be stifled ere the pangs of hunger 
and ambition have been mitigated. Every heart that beats in unison 
with that of a kindred spirit must be regulated to suit the exigencies 
of this economic warfare. Throughout every phase of the battle of 
life a hand to mouth policy predominates. It is one of the most 
pronounced evils of a rampant individualism. The brain is be- 
numbed and the fires of genius extinguished by the sordid cares 
due to the stupendous difficulties in the way of obtaining the 
primary requirements of life. Every ethical question must be sub- 
jected to one rigorous test. How far will it infringe upon the laws 
of existence? The great economic struggle covers such a wide 
range that only a small minority of the inhabitants are exempt 
from taking part in it, and it is essentially for the sake of main- 
taining the high standard of efficiency of this class that the law of 
natural selection receives any sanction from society. So insigni- 
ficant, however, is this class numerically, and so far is it removed 
from the great mass of the people, that the sanction of society for 
its progress can never be supported by reason. 

This state of things is responsible for many grave defects both in 
society as an organism and in the individuals who compose it— 
defects which can only be avoided by introducing deliberation and 
cool scientific reasoning into our educational methods. Our system 
of education is a true reflection of the chaotic state of our national 
life, and at present the methods we employ in training the brain of 
the child are certainly not conducive to the production of the finest 
men and women. 

The great French philosopher Rousseau said: “The aim of 
* education is to make a reasonable man,” but we cannot be success- 
fal until we raise mental training to a fine art, and until we con- 
centrate our efforts mainly to preparing the mind for secondary and 
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self-education. At this period in the history of the world, when 
science is advancing so rapidly, and amid all the wisdom accumulated 
throughout the ages, it is especially lamentable that the question of 
developing man’s reasoning powers should be so neglected. Before 
considering the evils in our educational system and our suggested 
remedies let us briefly examine the nature of the human brain. 

A child at birth is perfectly healthy, except of course where the 
parents have transmitted to it some infectious disease or some con- 
stitutional malformation. The process of degeneration sets in only 
after birth. Originally each brain differs in formation from another, 
and just as the parents may transmit certain physical peculiarities 
to their offspring so peculiarities of the brain may be transmitted in 
a like manner. Although then the brain at the time of birth is 
perfectly void of all ideas, certain portions, owing to hereditary 
causes, possess a sensitiveness which favours further development. 
These portions, whether they have a good or an evil influence on 
the character, will, in the natural order of things, grow out of all 
proportion to the other parts which are not so sensitive, if the 
development of each faculty is left to chance. Were all the noblest 
faculties of the brain thus favoured by heredity at the expense of 
the baser ones then we should have no cause for complaint, but 
unfortunately this is not the case. All children, then, are creatures 
of heredity, mental and physical. Until the seventh year the brain 
continues to grow, and during this period it is so plastic that by 
careful training it should be possible to counteract nearly all here- 
ditary evils and to develop those faculties which will tend to make 
the child into a wise, strong and noble specimen of humanity, 
Farther, it is scarcely credible, yet nevertheless true, that it is not 
the occasional great events in the life of an individual that have most 
bearing on the development of the brain, but the things which in 
themselves may be insignificant but which owe their influence to 
their permanency. The person, for example, who is subject to in- 
cessant worries will be more likely to develop a melancholy tem- 
perament than one who is only troubled periodically by crushing 
anxieties. It should also be borne well in mind that just as the child 
may be permanently injured physically by overtaxing its strength 
during growth so the brain may be injured in a similar manner. 
The material which we have to work upon is exceedingly delicate and 
pliable, and until about the seventh year of age is reached every care 
should be taken in order to train it properly. When this age is 
reached the brain has acquired a certain stability, impressions have 
become deep-rooted and habits fossilised. 

Both at home and at school there are in evidence the same super- 
ficialities. At school one would naturally expect to find methods in 
harmony with advancement of scientific knowledge, but we do not; 
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and one ready excuse is that the large number of children usually 
placed under the care of each teacher forbids anything but the 
present faulty system. In the home there is not the same excuse, 
but here, unfortunately, the parents are often ignorant, and are 
themselves the victims of bad training, so that even if they pos- 
sessed the necessary knowledge they lack the energy and the power 
of initiative needed to put scientific methods into practice. 

When we realise that to the young mind the parent or teacher is 
the embodiment of all that is good and wise, and then consider the 
atmosphere of superstition, artificialities and lies in which children 
pass their early years, can we expect them to grow up otherwise 
than with a careless disregard of truth and reason? There is 
nothing more pathetic to the student of human nature than to 
watch the development of the average child, and to remark the 
gradual but astounding transformation which takes place in its 
estimation of its parents. For the parents to be untruthful or 
weak is to lower the child’s ideal, and therefore to determine that 
it shall not attain so high as it otherwise might have done. Origi- 
nally the child is altogether credulous, then as time goes on its 
reasoning faculties are developed, ideas and impressions which have 
been implanted in its mind by. its parents are rejected as they are 
subjected to the light of pure reason. Along with this rejection of 
old ideas there goes a process of disillusionment ; & gradual dissi- 
pation of the idea of the infallibility of parents. At the same time 
ideas which may have been impressed on the mind during its most 
credulous stage may even hinder the development of the reasoning 
powers, and so the seeds of superstition may be sown which years of 
experience will fail to eradicate. 

The educational methods adopted in our schools are equally super- 
ficial and reflect no credit upon the intelligence of those who 
support them. The main thing in evidence is an eternal hustling. 
The children are treated just as so many bricks used in building a 
house; and from the point of view that all are made of the same 
material, that all are of the same nature, they all receive the same 
treatment. Were all children exactly alike originally then such 
treatment might produce a likeness of kind, but as they are not 
alike the result is chaos. 

Another serious evil is the large number of scholars usually en- 
trusted to the care of one teacher. It is quite common to find only 
one teacher to fifty scholars, and frequently we find even in higher 
grade schools. from seventy to eighty scholars in one class, The 
most capable teacher with the best intentions in the world cannot 
do justice to so many under his care, and especially when com- 
bined with the red tape and iron laws with which he is fettered. 
Many teachers would love their avocation more and learn to regard 
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it as a science were a premium put upon the permanent benefit 
which the children obtained rather than the temporary cramming 
they received. 

Most children are naturally impulsive, and the tendency is for 
them to come to hasty conclusions in preference to reasoning out 
point by point any particular problem with which they are con- 
fronted. The consequence is that they grow up into men and 
women to whom thinking is objectionable and painful. The in- 
telligent man will reason any problem out by successive steps, but 
the average untrained mind will make various mental speculations ; 
he lacks the patience to deliberate co slowly, and this is due chiefly 
to the fact that during childhood the impulsive tendency has not 
been sufficiently checked and he has acquired the habit of specula- 
tion. Habits are essential and inevitable, but we should endeavour, 
by all the means in our power, to see that the very best habits are 
acquired. In the first place it should be understeod that children 
are not averse to acquiring knowledge provided their interest is 
aroused. All nature is one storehouse of novelties to them, and 
being, as they are, usuaily in the best of health, their constitutions 
unimpaired by disease, they are full of surplus energy. The 
search for knowledge should be the outlet for this surplus energy. 
The success of educational methods depends upon how far this 
search for knowledge is voluntary. The knowledge which has 
been self-acquired is the most valuable. Curiosity is the mother 
of self-acquired knowledge, therefore the first aim of education 
should be to awaken the child’s curiosity in those directions in 
which knowledge would be comparatively most beneficial. Having 
had its interest aroused the child will now follow the line of least 
resistance, and in preference to investigating for itself will ask 
questions. On exactly the same principle will the elders either 
answer directly or give an impatient rebuff to the child. To 
follow the line of least resistance is not the way to develop the 
child’s reasoning powers. To give direct answers is simply 
cramming, and is, therefore, of little value, whilst a rebuff will 
not only discourage the child from asking other questions but also 
from investigating for itself. The child should be guided by 
successive steps to the right conclusion, leaving it to its own 
resources as far as is thought advisable. In order to do this the 
chief function of the teacher will be skilfully to arouse the child’s 
curiosity sufficiently to urge it to solve each point of the problem 
as they appear. 

Most children are of an impulsive temperament; they are too 
apt, when confronted by a problem, to take a general view of it 
and immediately fly to conclusions. This tendency should be com- 
bated as much as possible. Now, there are certain subjects of 
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study which, if pursued, will tend to remedy this evil inherent in 
children, whilst there are others which will aggravate it. Arith- 
metic is one of the former, because if the scholar makes some 
error in his calculations the conclusion will be glaringly incorrect 
and he will be compelled to reason out the difficulty himself. 

Every scholar should also: receive a training in public speaking. 
Another subject which should be included in the curriculum of 
every school is memory training. ‘The value of a training in these 
two subjects alone would be incalculable. 

The diversity of types of children are very numerous, and yet 
nearly all of them may surpass in some direction, especially if their 
education is adapted to their nature. 

One child will show a capacity for drawing, another for singing 
or playing some musical instrument, others for constructing toys or 
little useful articles, another will display a love for chemical 
research, while another will show an aptitude for mathematical 
calculation, and so forth. Each should be carefully observed and 
encouraged in his pursuit with appropriate advice. The teacher 
should then select the children who show a love for music, and they 
should be placed at certain times under a music teacher. Those of 
an artistic turn of mind should be put under the care of an art 
teacher, and those of a mechanical bent should also be taught by a 
special teacher. In this way the school would at certain specified 
hours be divided into several broad distinctive classes, each class 
being composed of children who possessed comparative advantages 
in being able to acquire knowledge in a particular direction. In 
order, however, to work this scheme successfully it would first of 
all be absolutely necessary to limit the number of scholars under one 
teacher to a maximum of fourteen or fifteen. The objection that 
children do not fully realise their powers or their weaknesses may 
be urged against this scheme. This is very frequently the case. 
There is, however, s remedy for this. Phrenology is at last being 
rescued from the realm of the bastard sciences, and the conclusions 
arrived at long ago by Spurzheim and Gall are now being generally 
accepted as correct. Judging from the general trend of things, 
from the increasing popularity of phrenology and from the 
evolution of our educational system, we have every reason to 
believe that in a few years time expert phrenologists will be installed 
in the State Schools for the purpose of examining the children and 
reporting on their individual capabilities, the branches of study 
which would be most suited to their natures and the methods of 
training which should be adopted. ‘The value of such advice would 
be incalculable. 

We have merely attempted to touch upon the main points of a 
scientific scheme of mental training, but we venture to assert that 
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were the few suggestions here put forward adopted in our system of 
education, the ultimate results would surpass our most sanguine 
hopes, and the children trained under such a system would grow 
up into men and women, towering in mental superiority like giants 
among their fellows, unfettered by superstition, their natural 
faculties developed to the utmost, fearless and yet sympathetic in 
the consciousness of their own intellectual power. 


Henry ScarRtTHa. 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 


I. 


THIS poem was considered by Wordsworth to be in conception the 
most important work he had ever produced, although he admits in 
it imperfections “ which gave the style a feebleness of character.” 
Up to the present time the attention of critics, many of them sincere 
admirers of the poet, seems to have been principaily arrested by the 
defects admitted by the author; little regard has been paid to the 
many beauties and excellences of the poem, and but few readers 
stop to consider what is that meaning and interpretation of the 
work, to which, as above stated, he attached so great significance. 

That we may not pass over,‘in our haste, something which may 
be of real value and help to us, let us study the story afresh, with 
an honest desire to discover that seed of trath which Wordsworth 
believed it to contain. 

The subject of the poem, as indicated in the secondary title, is 
concerned with the fate of the Nortons, a family owning lands at 
Rylstone, in Yorkshire, and who became implicated in the attempt 
made by the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to restore the Roman 
Catholic faith and ritual, an attempt known in English history as 
“the rising of the North.” 

Richard Norton is a Roman Catholic, and has induced eight of 
his sons to join with him in the insurrection. Francis, the eldest 
son, and Emily, the only daughter, remain still faithful at this 
crisis to the religious teachings of their mother, dead now many 
years ago, who, from their earliest childhood, had made these two 
familiar with the doctrines of the reformed faith. Vainly does 
Francis implore his father for the sake of all of them to dissever 
himself from the rising. Finding his entreaties coldly ignored, he 
resolves to accompany his father and brethren, unnoticed by them, 
to stay by them in their hour of need, and to endeavour to turn 
from them the full force of the calamity which he feels impending 
over all of them. He then informs his beloved sister, his heart’s 
companion and confidante, of his purpose, and urges her to be true 
to her duty, which is to abandon all hope of safety for her dear 
ones; prayers, wishes, entreaties—all now are useless; it only 
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remains for her, courageously, through her sense of innocence, to 
face the worst. 


“¢The time is come,’ he says, ‘that rings the knell 
Of all we loved and loved so well.’ ” 


With the destruction of all the male members of the family he fore- 
sees also the loss and devastation of their home: 


“ The blast will sweep us all away— 
One desolation, one decay.” 


Even the white doe, he says, which he notices feeding a few steps 
away, will be compelled to abandon the house where she had been 
so petted and caressed, and return to her former wild state in the 
woods. In his sister he sees ‘‘the last leaf of a blasted tree,” and 
in a final exhortation he implores her for the sake of the religion 
they each profess, and of the memories and associations which they 
share in common, to be strong, and worthy of the grace of God, and 
to fulfil her allotted destiny. And so he leaves her and joins his 
father’s armed band. 

The history of the insurrection may be very briefly dismissed. 
The insurgents lay siege to Barnard Castle, and the Nortons, while 
attempting, unsupported, to force their way in, are all captured, and 
are soon afterwards executed at York. Francis, who during the 
whole time had carried no arms, was allowed to attend his relatives 
to the last and to go away unmolested, but a sense of duty involves 
him in the general destruction. Just before his death, his father 
had extorted from him the promise that he would take the banner 
of the movement, on which his daughter, at his command, had woven 
the symbol of the sacred Cross, carry it to Bolton Priory, and there 
lay it on the shrine of St. Mary, as a testimony that the motive 
which had prompted him to sacrifice his own life and that of his 
sons had been a pure and unselfish devotion to a lost faith and to 
‘‘Christ’s dear name.” Already was Francis, hastening on his 
pious mission, in sight of the Priory Tower, when he found himself 
pursued by a detachment of the royal troops, instructed to capture 
him, alive or dead. Striving in vain to defend himself with a spear 
snatched from the hand of one of his assailants, he is at length 
brought to the ground, and the standard, stained with his own life’s 
blood, is wrenched from his dying grasp. For two whole days his 
body lay there undisturbed ; it is at last recognised by one of the 
Norton tenantry, and permission is obtained to bury it in the 
churchyard of the Priory. Meanwhile Emily Norton had already 
heard of the capture and death of her father and eight brothers, and 
in the hope of meeting Francis on his return journey, she sets off to 
Bolton, arriving there at the very moment when her brother’s body 
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is being committed to the grave. Then swooning to the ground 
she learnt 


“ The consummation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of this final truth.” 


Her brother’s prophecy on parting from her is now fulfilled. The 
Rylstone domain is laid waste, and the land bestowed upon a 
stranger; and in the last canto we see Emily, dressed “like a wan- 
dering pilgrim,” in simplest guise, returning after long and distant 
journeyings to revisit the site of her old home, and to seek a per- 
manent refuge among “her native wilds of Craven.” True to her 
brother’s last exhortations, though her courage has been sorely tried, 


‘“ Her soul doth in itself stand fast, 
Sustained by memory of the past 
And strength of reason.” 


There she sat, the sole survivor of her noble-hearted, gallant family, 
beneath a mouldering, leafless oak, which yet remained to mark the 
spot where once there was 
“a covert bright and green, 
And where full many a brave tree stood, 
That used to spread its boughs, and ring 
With the sweet: bird’s carolling.” 


And then a strange thing happened : 


“__with a noise like distant thunder, 
A troop of deer came sweeping by ; 
And, suddenly, behold a wonder ! 
For one, among those rushing deer, 
A single one, in mid career 
Hath stopt, and fixed her large full eye 
Upon the Lady Emily ; 
A doe most beautiful, clear white, 
A radiant creature, silver-bright !” 


It lingered, hesitated, and then 


“ Drew softly near, and more near— 
Looked round—but saw no cause for fear; 
So to her feet the creature came, 

And laid its head upon her knee, 
And looked into the lady’s face, 
A look of pure benignity, 

And fond unclouded memory.” 


Emily recognises in the doe her old pet and playmate, and as 
thoughts of other days crowded thick and fast upon her mind, 


“ She melted into tears— 
A flood of tears, that flowed apace, 
Upon the happy creature’s face.” 
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From this time forth the doe becomes her inseparable companion ; it 
follows her to her retreat up the dales and back again to Rylstone, 
where she finally makes her abode. There was a complete under- 
standing between the two, the doe 


‘*__with a power like human reason, 
Skilled to approach or to retire,— 
From looks conceiving her desire ; 
From look, deportment, voice, or mien, 
That vary to the heart within. 
If she too passionately wreathed 
Her arms, or over deeply breathed, 
Walked quick or slowly, every mood 
In its degree was understood.” 


Often, with the white doe by her side, would she climb to Norton 
Tower, where close to the summit of the hill was the ‘“ grassy, rock- 
encircled pound,” in which the creature had been first discovered, 
and from which her youngest brother, “ with heart-brimful of pride 
and joy,” had brought it home to her, But most of all did she 
love to go to Bolton, to wander among the ruins of the abbey, 
and to 

‘‘__gaze upon the lonely turf that showed 

Where Francis slept in his last abode. 

‘or that she came; there oft she sate 
Forlorn, but not disconsolate : 
And, when she from the abyss returned 
Of thought, she neither shrunk nor mourned ; 
Was happy that she lived to greet 

Her mute companion as it lay 
In love and pity at her feet ; 
How happy in its turn to meet 
The recognition ! ” 


And so she lived through this Indian summer time of her exist- 
ence, with its aftermath of serene and quiet joys. Terrible had 
been the depth of snffering into which she had been plunged, 


“—and yet how high 
The re-ascent in sanctity. 
From fair to fairer ; day by day 
A more divine and loftier way. 
Even such this blessed pilgrim trod, 
By sorrow lifted toward her God.” 


Kind and sympathetic towards her neighbours, she rendered to all 
in their hour of need such help as she could give, until 


“ At length, thus faintly, faintly tied 
To earth, she was set free, and died,” 


and was buried by her mother’s side in Rylstone church. 
But the story is not yet ended. Like the twilight which follows 
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@ glorious sunset, the memory of Emily Norton still survived in the 
presence of the fair creature, which was her constant companion, and 
which still haunted the places dear to her mistress, and most of all 
that sacred spot in the churchyard at Bolton. Thither every Sunday, 
as the bells were heard ringing out among the moorlands, would it 
find its way, and passing by ruined altars, tombs, and fallen masonry, 
would seek 
“ That one sequestered hillock green,” 


by the side of which it sank to rest. Earth and sky and the gray, 
old, ruined abbey seemed to look down benignantly upon the doe, and 
to unite in mystical accord with her, as if she were no longer a 
mortal creature, but some symbol or expression of that universal 
and invincible spirit of joy, which, amid all the chances and changes - 
of this our mortal life, dwells, whether our eyes perceive it or not, for 
ever and for ever enshrined in the heart of things. 


il, 


Before we turn to consider the general meaning of the poem, as 
a whole, it will be a pleasant task for us to linger for a few moments, 
noticing and admiring some -of the very many beautiful passages 
and thoughts, which the lover of Wordsworth will find strewn 
liberally throughout the work, 

The title of the poem shows to which character in the story 
Wordsworth attached the most importance, and it is upon his de- 
scription of the doe, especially in the first canto, that you will find 
him lavishing the greatest care. Surely no animal, real or ima- 
ginary, was ever pictured in daintier language, and the half super- 
natural réle which is assigned to the creature is everywhere suggested 
and emphasised by the awe and almost ecstatic rapture with which 
her entry upon the scene is recorded. 

Let us in imagination transport ourselves back in time to the 
period indicated by the events of the narrative, and in place, to that 
most exquisite of English landscapes, where “‘ crystal Wharfe” en- 
girdles with his stream the site on which Bolton Abbey, lovelier 
now, perhaps, than ever, still survives the ravages inflicted by the 
wrath and greed of man and by the slow and silent passage of the 
centuries. It is a bright Sunday morning, and the bells are ringing 
joyously. Through the fields and along the river banks you will 


notice little groups of people 
“in their best array 
Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf,” 


making their way to church, 


‘“‘ And up among the moorlands, see 
What sprinklings of blithe company ! 
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Of lasses and of shepherd grooms, 

That down the steep hills force their way, 
Like cattle through the budded brooms ; 
Path or no path, what care they ?” 


Soon they enter the churchyard enclosure, and how familiar to 
us does the scene seem to be! Some are exchanging greetings, 
asking and answering friendly questions; others are seated under the 
Prior’s Oak, and there is the usual cluster of young men round the 
porch, who, in search perhaps for some particular friend, eye criti- 
cally all who pass them, and enter the church themselves only at the 
very last moment. And now the service has begun, and no human 
being is left in sight. We can hear the congregation joining heartily 
in the first hymn, and then all again is quiet, Were we nearer, we 
might hear the voice of the priest as he reads the prayers, but the 
only sound perceptible is the sweet murmur of the river. 


“When soft !—the dusky trees between, 
And down the path through the open green, 
Where is no living thing to be seen ; 

And through yon gateway, where is found, 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 

Free entrance to the churchyard ground— 
Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitary doe. 

White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 

When out of sight the clouds are driven 
And she is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her own domain.” 


The poet observes lovingly the transformations the creature under- 
goes, owing to the varying effects of light and snade, as it wanders 
amid the ruins. Now she emerges into the sunlight, which 
“brightens her that was so bright,” and 


* Now doth a delicate shadow fall, 
Falls upon her like a breath, 
From some lofty arch or wall, 
As she passes underneath : 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 
Of the glory that she makes,” 


and re-appearing in the open, she 


“Sheds on the flowers that round her blow 
A more than sunny liveliness. 


And on she moves—with pace how light ! 
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Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrown ; 
And thus she fares, until at last 

Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 

In quietness she lays her down; 

Gentle as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchored vessel’s side ; 

Even so, withcut distress, doth she 

Lie down in peace, and lovingly.” 


How pretty too is the picture of the mother and child stopping to 
watch the doe, as they come out of church! The boy, pleased yet 
half frightened, hangs back in timid bashfulness, wiile the mother 
stoops down and whispers, 


‘* Now you have seen the famous doe ; 
From Rylstone she hath found her way 
Over the hills this Sabbath day ; 

Her work, whate’er it be, is done, 

And she will depart when we are gone ; 
Thus doth she keep, from year to year, 
Her Sabbath morning, foul or fair.” 


But perhaps we have quoted enough, in oar attempt to show that 
the poem by no means deserves the wholesale and indiscriminate 
charges of weakness and triviality of style, which are sometimes 
brought against it; and a sympathetic student will find, scattered 
through the other parts of the work, poetic touches and descriptions, 
sudden flashes of deep and suggestive thoughts, which he, at any 
rate, will consider sufficient reward for the trouble he has taken to 
understand it. It remains for us to try and discover what is the 
meaning of the poem, and what is that high conception, which, as we 
have seen, Wordsworth believed to be involved in it. 


III. 


The doe shares with Emily Norton the main interest of the story, 
and we have noticed what pains the poet has taken to bring it into 
the foreground and to concentrate upon it the attention of the 
reader. There is here displayed the same tenderness and reverence 
in his treatment of his subject that we find in all his other poems 
dealing with animal life. In the loving care and close observancy 
with which he notes its every movement we seem to see an attempt, 
partly conscious and partly unconscious, to direct our thoughts to a 
contemplation of the beauty and significance of creatures, which, 
with our habitual blindness to the wealth of good things which sur- 
round us on every hand, we pass by too often with indifference and 
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neglect. Who has ever described more touchingly than Words- 
worth has done in this poem those manifestations of love and sym- 
pathy which dumb animals exhibit when in close communion with 
those human beings to whom they are most attached ? And we may 
be sure that if we regard the episode of the doe in the poem 
as a plea for greater consideration and kindness in our relations 
with the animal world, we shall not be doing injustice to a very 
important part of what was the intention of the poet at the time 
of writing. But from the closing lines of the dedication to his 
wife, which serves as introduction, as well as from notes on the 
poem contributed in later life to his nephew, we gather that the 
wings of the poet’s fancy were raised by a yet higher and 
grander breath of inspiration even than this theme, great and 
noble though it is. 

To the ordinary careless and superficial observer, who judges ever 
from the outer and material aspect of things, scarcely anything 
could be imagined more disastrous than the fate which, as described 
in the story, befell the Nortons, The obstinate old father, as 
reckless of the peace and happiness of his family as he was of his 
own, drags with him eight of his stalwart sons to join this ill-timed, 
ill-devised insurrection, and as an inevitable consequence, all perish 
miserably on the scaffold. His surviving son Francis, who showed, 
beyond all the others, signs of a well-balanced mind, disciplined by 
reason and affection, and whose bright intelligence, in happier times 
and circumstances, might have proved such a beacon-star to guide 
the footsteps of his relatives and contemporaries, is engulphed in the 
same tragic abyss, and there is left of the unfortunate family but 
one defenceless girl, whose sole companion and friend for the rest of 
her days is a poor dumb creature—a white doe. 

Such, we can well believe, would be the bare cold outline of her 
history, as told by many of Emily Norton’s neighbours. It was the 
view of the world, which never stops to think. The thinker is the 
poet, the seer, the interpreter of God’s ways among men, and, 
umong the many lessons which Wordsworth has tried to teach us, 
none deserve to be taken more to heart than this, which his unerring 
insight saw hidden in the narrative, and which his genius has for 
ever preserved for us to meditate upon. 

Dark indeed must have seemed the future to the girl, as we 
picture her sitting amid the ruins of her old home, recalling those 
joyous days of childhood, separated from the present by events 
which, in their suddenness, sharpness, and cruelty, must have taken in 
her mind the character of an evil dream. Why had the stroke of 
fate fallen with such fierce and relentless severity on her and hers ? 
And if an upbraiding thought should arise within her, which 
accused the conduct of her dead father, as being rash and incon- 
siderate, there would also come the secret and consoling consciousness 
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that he and all had died in obedience to a high sense of duty. 
And she would remember the last entreaty of her favourite brother 
that, come what might, she should keep undiminished and undis- 
mayed her faith in God, and live worthily of the high teachings and 
happy memories, which it had been her privilege to enjoy. Upon 
her, too, lay for the rest of her life the sacred obligation not to 
dishonour the name she bore, to live as her loved ones had died, 
without murmurings, repinings, or questionings, trusting and 
believing that the same almighty and all-enfolding power, which had 
enabled them heroically to meet their end, would enable her, fortified 
by their example, patiently and cheerfully to perform the daily duties 
which the future might have in store. 

With all her moral faculties thus braced up, and with her will 
under the complete control of reason and conscience, she was able to 
understand and appreciate the meaning of the incident, which forms 
the climax of the tale. A troop of deer came sweeping by, and 
among them the white doe, the family pet of former years; it 
recognises her, comes up to her, and lays its head upon her knees, 
and becomes henceforward her devoted companion. That was all 
the miracle. 

Now there is nothing intrinsically impossible or extravagant in 
the idea that this creature should, when its old home was destroyed, 
and all its human friends had disappeared, return to its free life in 
the woods, and that on seeing again its former mistress, who had 
fed and caressed it, it should come to her and remain with her to 
the day of her death. But in the eyes of Emily Norton it was a 
miracle. It was God speaking to her desolate heart, craving to love 
and to be loved, and her pent up feelings found relief in a flood of 
tears, which fell like rain upon the animal’s upturned face. 

Her brother’s prophecy, based on such foresight as human know- 
ledge supplies, had, up to this point, been literally fulfilled; but 
here he had completely failed. He had not imagined this termina- 
tion to the story. True to herself and her sisterly affection, she had 
sought faithfully to follow his advice, and uncomplainingly to sub- 
mit herself to her changed circumstances, and lo! the very forces 
of nature had conspired unexpectedly to lend her help in her hour 
of need! Her willing obedience to the call of duty had prepared 
her already to understand the full significance of this event, which 
formed the crisis of her life, and now every day her eyes were more 
clearly opened to comprehend the wonders which met her at every 
step ; the world became transformed for her, and old familiar things 
invested with new graces, new meanings, new beauty. 

In her appeared the strength and virtue of her family concentrated 
in a glow of spiritual energy, which cast its gleam of glory over all 
that had gone before, and while the world spoke only of shame and 
defeat, she thought only of the victory. And as the days passed by, 
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and insensibly the bonds were loosened which bound her to this 
earthly body, she became gradually and imperceptibly blended with 
that mystery, for which we have no name, but to which all good 
and beautiful things belong. This was not death; the Spirit 
had called, and had received and gathered into itself its own. 

And so we take our leave of the poem with a sense that all has 
ended well, and that Wordsworth may have been right in striving 
here to show us that, however great the darkness of suffering into 
which we have been plunged, 


‘* Yet through that darkness (infinite though it seem 
And irremovable) gracious openings lie, 
By which the soul—with patient steps of thought 
Now toiling, wafted now on wings of prayer— 
May pass in hope, and though from the mortal bonds, 
Yet undelivered, rise with sure ascent 
Even to the fountain-head of peace divine.” 


Similar, too, is the thought in the mind of Shakespeare, when, 
in a passage rich in the wisdom that comes only through deepest 
and most personal experiences, he speaks of the sweet uses of 


adversity, 
‘“‘ Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head,” 


What more precious jewel could we ever possess, more marvel- 
lovs in its properties than any dreamt of by Eastern story writer, 
than that power which enables us to win joy out from the very 
depths of sorrow, which catches the gleam of the dawn of success 
where the world sees only the darkening shadows of failure, which 
finds good in everything, and everywhere the signs of a divine Pro- 
vidence which is leading us, by ways often inscrutable to us, to 
higher conceptions of life and truth, and to an unwavering and 
triumphant belief in the grandeur and sanctity of our common human 
destiny ? 


Maurice G. Herne. 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF A BRAIN? 


A REPLY TO MY CRITICS. 


ONE would suppose that with the combined forces of the different 
branches of medicine: anatomy, physiology, pathology, neurology, 
and psychiatrical science, we should have arrived at some very 
definite conclusions as to the functions of the most important organ 
of the human body, the brain. Yet there is hardly another subject 
on which there prevails such a diversity of opinion as does on the 
functions of that structure, throagh which all mental operations 
take place. One would presume that scientific investigators are 
quite agreed that the brain is the organ of the mind, but that 
depends on what we understand by “ mind.” Many men regard 
mind as if the term were equivalent to intellect and did not include 
the feelings and fundamental impulses, and they take the size of 
the brain as a measure of intellectual capacity, quite forgetting that 
animals, too, have brains; some, like the mouse, have even larger 
brains in proportion to the size of the body, than man, yet no one 
would dream of comparing the intellect of these animals with the 
human understanding. To such persons it is a puzzle that large 
brains should be found allied at times with poor intellect, and small 
brains with great wisdom. An explanation is sought for. Some 
there are who find the solution in differences in quality of the 
brain matter. This, however, is an insufficient explanation, for 
men of great intellectual ability and apparently the same quality 
of brain, like Cuvier and Gambetta, occur, the one heading the list 
with the heaviest, while the other ranges at the bottom of the list 
with the lightest brain, Cuvier’s brain weighing sixty-four ounces, 
and Gambetta’s only thirty-nine, which is considerably below the 
alleged normal limit. Another explanation put forward is that the 
differences obtaining in the weight of brains are due wholly to 
differences in the bulk of the body. A little reflection will dispose 
of this argument, for we know that long after the brain has attained 
its full size and weight, the body not only increases in weight, but 
in one and the same individual may vary considerably in weight at 
different stages of adult life, without any corresponding fluctuations 
taking place in the weight of the brain. 

The error is in taking absolute size of the brain as a measure of 
intellectual power, whereas it indicates, as might be inferred a priori, 
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absolute mental power, without determining whether that power lies 
in extent of intellect, in strength of moral feeling, or in force of 
passion or affection. They forget that the cortex of the brain 
records all the events, of whatever nature, which transpire within 
the sphere of existence of the individual, not merely as concerns the 
intellectual knowledge acquired, but likewise the emotions passed 
through, and the passions indulged in. Were these observers to 
weigh the different lobes of the brain separately, they would find 
that the extent of the intellect varied with the mass of the frontal 
lobes, that part of the cerebrum, the size of which distinguishes 
man from animals, and not with the entire brain. Hence a man 
with a very small brain may still be distinguished for his intellectual 
gifts if the greater mass of his brain be situated in the anterior 
region; and a man may be intellectually an idiot, though with a 
brain of the same size, or larger, if the greater portion of his 
encephaion be situated in the posterior and lateral regions. 

Most men utterly disregard this distinction. They confound 
intellectual power, moral feeling, and brute propensity, and treat the 
brain as if it consisted only of one lobe with only one function, 
namely, the manifestation of intellect. But we all /ccl as well as 
think, and our judgment is often influenced by our feelings; in too 
many instances, indeed, the latter obscure or warp, or even com- 
pletely subjugate, the former. Satisfaction, discontent, desire, fear, 
anger, jealousy, hatred, grief, &c., are so many states of our internal 
organisation, which the animal and the man do not determine, but 
which both feel before having thought of them. They exist for the 
preservation of the animal and man, without consciousness, reflec- 
tion, or active participation on the part of the individual being 
necessary. The animal and man are so organised because there 
are objects and events which from their nature must be detested or 
loved, desired or feared. These mental states, when they reach a 
certain degree of intensity, do then what electric excitation of the 
brain does in a vivisected animal. They produce certain peculiar 
external acts, such as gestures, movements, attitudes, which likewise 
take place involuntarily, and without consciousness being necessary, 
and which always correspond conformably to the designs of nature, 
to the preservation and the needs of the individual. 

If the whole brain were subservient to the intellectual functions, 
what becomes of the insanity of conduct, of emotional insanity, of 
moral idiocy, and certain systematised insanities or monomanias, in 
which the perception, memory and judgment remain unaffected ? 
These affections can only be explained by disease of one part causing 
derangement of some of the intellectual faculties, while disease in 
another part may not disturb the intellect, but derange the moral 
powers or propensities, for the intellect and the emotions are related 
to two different parts of the brain. 
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Any idea may exist associated with almost any emotional state ; 
it may also exist without the co-existence of any emotional state. 
Any simple emotional state, as fear, or anger, may exist, without 
being associated with any idea, without the simultaneous existence 
of any thought. A man may not be afraid; the individual suffers 
from fear, not from fear of something. Moreover, there is no rela- 
tion between the intensity of emotional and intellectual action 
going on at the same time, as we should think must necessarily be 
the case if these two were functions of one and the same part of 
the brain. In any given individual the intellect may be highly 
developed, and the passions and emotions very ill developed, or the 
reverse ; so that we often see clever men with bad hearts, and men 
with excellent moral qualities who are exceedingly stupid. The 
fool may have a kind and affectionate heart, and the criminal a 
quick wit. Of course intellectual and moral defects may also co- 
exist. Yet a very eminent authority on lunacy declares that 
“emotional alteration points to a pathological condition of the 
whole nervous system.” 

That there are many physicians who consider changes in character 
to have nothing to do with the brain is evident from the frequent 
statement that injuries of the brain may be sustained without 
being accompanied by any mental symptom. Thus in a represen- 
tative Journal on Insanity the statement is put forward by the 
editors that: ‘‘ Abscess of the brain may exist, or portions of it 
may be carried away by gunshot or other injuries, and yet no per- 
ceptible difference be observed in the mentality of the individual.” 
An examination of the reports of such cases has revealed to me 
that without exception those in attendance on such patients had 
taken no account of the change in the character and conduct of 
the person thus injured or diseased, not regarding the feelings and 
passions as having any association with the brain. Sarely the 
assumed integrity of the mental faculties in cases where the brain 
is injured or diseased rests on no foundation, save ignorance or lack 
of attention on the part of the observer. If it were not so, of 
what good is the brain? 

A stock argument against the localisation of mental functions in 
the brain is that experimental physiology only knows of centres 
for movement and sensation. But what else can we expect from 
the irritation and mutilation of the brains of living animals? Is it 
likely that they will ever throw light on the mental aptitudes and 
dispositions of man? The question is, are these centres purely 
motor and sensory, or should we not consider them as psycho- 
motor and psycho-sensory? For, as I have shown, in many cases 
the movements correspond to certain emotional states ; and this is 
the view held by the originators of these experiments, though fre- 
quently disregarded. Anthropologists have described long, short, 
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broad, narrow, round, oval, cylindrical, keel-shaped, and sugar-loaf 
heads. What can be the significance of these? Is it that we 
differ so much in the development of our motor and sensory 
centres, or is it that no two of us are alike in the proportion 
of our intellectual faculties, feelings and propensities ? The savages 
of the interior of Borneo or of Western Australia have the same 
motor and sensory centres as the highly cultured Englishman, yet 
the former's sole business of life is to eat and drink. 

Have we, as medico-psychologists, nothing to say on the sub- 
ject? Does clinical observation go for nothing? Is the labora- 
tory man, the experimental physiologist, to teach us the mental 
functions of the brain from his experiments on frogs, pigeons, 
rabbits, dogs, cats and monkeys? At best such experimental 
observations can reveal only the centres for movements of par- 
ticular groups of muscles and of special sensations, Clinical 
observation, on the other hand, is conducted on human beings, 
and reveals loss of reflective faculties, loss of particular memories ; 
it reveals accentuated feelings and propensities, for instance, of 
the emotion of fear, of irascibility, of the hoarding instinct, of 
attachment to home and family, of self-consciousness, &c. Experi- 
ments on animals cannot reveal any mental faculty. The speech 
centre was not discovered in the laboratory. Half a hemisphere 
can be scooped out from an animal’s brain, apparently without any 
effect on its mental nature, if we are to believe some of the experi- 
menters; yet a trifling injury to the cortex of the brain may render 
@ man insane. 

No hypothesis of motor and sensory functions will make us 
understand, for example, the character of the born criminal: his 
moral obtuseness, his cunning and resourcefulness, his excessive 
vanity, his lack of sympathy, and a hankering for some object lying 
within reach. These are all inborn characteristics, quickened to 
activity by vicious environment. It is worthy of note here that 
criminal anthropologists have found in the central convolutions—that 
is, in the motor area—the most numerous deviations in the brains of 
criminals, yet it cannot be said that their motor functions are in any 
way impaired. If a man’s brain be made up only of motor and 
sensory areas, copybook maxims would be all that is requsite to 
render a man virtuous and persevering. 

Motor centres will not explain why one man is more ambitious, 
or more proud, selfish, or more sympathetic than another. Or again, 
why some men place their happiness in the possession of riches, 
and others in a philosophy which elevates them above the human 
kind, Or furthermore, wherefore a son, who has inherited some- 
what exclusively the qualities of his father, should be found so 
frequently to fail with his failures, sin with his sins, excel with his 
virtues, and, speaking generally, to edge through life in much the 
same kind of fashion. 
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If it be unwise to place too much reliance on the results obtained 
in the laboratory, and the deductions drawn from them by the 
experimenter, it is still more unwise to take as a guide to a 
physiological psychology the doctrines of speculative philosophers, 
who invent theories by self-introspection. The faculties recognised 
by metaphysicians are, amongst others, attention, memory, under- 
standing, and will. If these were really fundamental forces, 
there would be no reason why they should be manifested so 
differently, according as they are exercised on different objects. 
There would be no reason why the same individual should 
not learn geography, music, mechanics, and arithmetic with 
equal facility, since their memory would be equally faithful for all 
these things. But where is the man who, after the greatest possible 
application, succeeds with equal ease in these different branches of 
knowledge ? As regards attention, some men who are attentive to 
mathematics would fall asleep whilst others are talking of music. 
A painter may pay attention to pictures, but he does not care about 
science, The scientific man, on the other hand, is ail attention to 
science, and unless he be endowed with the artistic sense as well, 
he pays no attention to art. A coquette’s whole attention is en- 
grossed by the milliner’s shop; she would pass the most valuable 
collection of natural history, or the richest library, with perfect 
indifference. As regards desire or will, there are as many sorts of 
degires and inclinations as there are fundamental powers, Com- 
bative men wish to fight every man who attacks them. Proud 
men wish people to think them very important. Benevolent men 
wish every one to be well taken care of. Nor is there a funda- 
mental power of judgment. We see persons who can judge 
perfectly of colours, but not of music. Some can judge rightly of 
mathematics, yet not of poetry. One individual may possess strong 
attention, ready perception, a tenacious memory, a very correct 
jadgment, an inventive and brilliant imagination in one particular 
talent, and prove well nigh imbecile in another. 

Memory, attention, judgment are attributes of all the faculties 
of the mind. They could not be restricted to any particular 
portion of brain, In this respect mind is a unit, and cannot be 
parcelled out to any particular areas. Otherwise, with the special 
memories, they admit of being localised. There are numerous cases 
recorded in which one or more special memories were lost, while 
the rest remained intact. Thus the memory for words has gone, 
while that for tunes, numbers, and places has been maintained. 
Or again, the memory for tunes disappeared, while the memory for 
numbers, or words, was maintained. Elsewhere I have given 
numerous exampies of circumscribed lesions of the brain accom- 
panied by loss of special mental powers. They enable us also to 
explain why, among idiots, there are to be found special instances 
of extraordinary memory as for words, for example, of great 
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calculating power, of histrionic ability, of musical art, or of great 
manipulative skill. 

That the intellectual powers are related to the frontal lobes of 
the brain is admitted by many observers, and measurements taken 
by anthropologists support this view. Several neurologists and 
alienists have also verified the fact that disease of the frontal lobes 
affects the higher intellectual processes of judgment and reason ; 
and it has also been noted that there is a frequent association of 
idiocy with defect of the anterior part of the brain. Moreover, 
comparative anatomy supports our observation. There is a gradual 
development of this brain-area in animal creation; yet the orang- 
outang, whose brain most closely resembles the human organ, has 
still frontal lobes much smaller than those of the lowest human 
idiot. 

But our view is not universal. While some agree with us that 
the frontal lobes are the seat of the highest mental powers, there 
are quite a number of authorities who hold that the intellectual 
functions are related to the whole brain. Others, again, who hold 
that only the posterior lobes have to do with these functions, and 
the latest are those who declare that the parietal lobes, at the sides 
of the brain, are concerned with intellect. 

The localisation in the posterior lobes has some eminent advocates, 
and is defended in a text-book largely used in medical schools on 
the ground that experimental physiology lends no support to the 
view that the frontal brain is the seat of the intellectual faculties, 
‘‘as the sensory centres (and sensations are the materials for 
intellect) are situated behind or within, and not in front of the 
Rolandic area ”—+.¢., the central or motor area of the brain. Accord- 
ing to this view all knowledge would be a knowledge of sensations, 
The different talents, for music, poetry, mathematics, &c., should 
all be simple modifications of one or more of the five senses. It 
would lead us to assume that men are born with equal originial 
mental capacity, opportunities and education determining the dif- 
ferences of subsequent development. Laura Bridgman, the blind, 
deaf and dumb woman, was remarkably intelligent, and Miss Helen 
Keller, a similarly afflicted pupil of the Perkins Institution, has 
even taken the first prize at an examination in competition with 
normal girls. I am not aware that the three remaining senses, 
through which these ladies had to be taught, the senses of taste, 
smell and touch, are situated in the posterior lobes. The observa- 
tion made by Dr. Howe three years after the introduction of Laura 
Bridgman into the Perkins Institution for the Blind does not 
harmonise with the theory of the intellectual centres being in the 
posterior, or occipital lobes, for he wrote: ‘“‘A perceptible change 
has taken place in the size and shape of her head, there is a 
marked increase in the size of her forehead.” 
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If all our ideas derive from the senses, what becomes of the 
general and purely intellectual ideas, whose significance is wholly 
independent of the material world? For example, “there is no 
effect without a cause.” If all our ideas come from the senses, then 
the mind should be always proportionate to the greater or less 
delicacy of these same senses. If the existence of Homer be 
doubted, there certainly was Milton, who was blind at an early age, 
but what imagination can be stronger and more brilliant ? 
Beethoven was deaf while still a fairly young man; his deafness 
accentuated his natural disposition to suspicion, but he did not 
cease to compose music. Moreover, have not animals in many 
respects more perfect senses than man ? 

Why should the sensory region be just the intellectual region ? 
The feelings and passions can be aroused just the same, and much 
quicker, as the result of the objective perception gained through 
the medium of the eye. Not only does the sensation of sight 
arouse emotion, but it differs according to the emotion we are 
already in. How the earth shines to the accepted lover! How 
sombre to him as deepest midnight when suddenly jilted! How 
sweet is life to the young mother as she gathers in both hands the 
rosy cheeks of her infant and stoops to kiss its puckered lips! 
How bitter, how hateful, when she casts herself all sobbing upon its 
new-made grave ! 

Not even as to the growth and development of the brain are 
we in agreement. A leading author on feeble-minded children 
states that the brain stops growing at twelve years of age, one 
authority puts it as low as seven, another as high as thirty and 
forty, to which view I incline; but one of my critics holds with 
Prof. Karl Pearson, who declared recently that “ generally at about 
seventeen years of age there is a noticable change within and 
without the skull, which continues during the remainder of life, so 
that size and weight of brain-material form no criterion for the 
judgment of human intelligence.” I wonder what Mr. Gladstone, 
who even in his old age declared that his head was increasing in 
size, would have said to this! 

Again, on another item of simple observation there is diversity 
of opinion. Thus most anatomists teach, to mention only Sir 
William Turner, Prof. Cunningham, Prof. Symington, that the 
skull and brain grow together, and that the size and general shape 
of the brain may be estimated with tolerable accuracy by the size 
and general shape of the skull. This fact seems to be very little 
known and still less appreciated. It is disputed by several of my 
reviewers, one of whom goes so far as to say that ‘the brain has 
been shown to be as much as from seven per cent. to sixteen per 
cent., on occasion even thirty-three per cent., less in volame than 
the cranial cavity in capacity.” What an outrage on common 
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rense that any normal brain has ever been seen to fill only two- 
thirds of the cranial cavity. The reviewer omitted to mention 
what fills the remaining space. If skull and brain do not agree 
in conformation, of what value are all the data of cranial measure- 
ments collected by anthropologists ? 

The fundamental principle of the theories advanced by me is, 
that the primary mental powers have separate centres in the brain. 
This question of localisation of function is of the highest importance, 
especially to the treatment of the early stages of mental derange- 
ment before the pathological changes have too far advanced. Every 
brain-centre is so intimately connected with every other centre, that 
unless the patient is seen at the onset of the disease, the area 
involved will have extended. A sound localisation theory would 
enable us to point to the seat of the disease and to treat it as may 
be required ; whereas to those who oppose the theory, it is all the 
same whether a person be melancholic, violently maniacal, homi- 
cidal, or suffer from delusions of persecution—whether he be a 
kleptomaniac, a religious maniac, or fancy himself a millionaire, in 
every case they assume that the whole brain is affected. Unfortun- 
ately, those who do not expect to find localised areas of disease, 
are not likely to look for them and show no inclination to examine 
the evidence that others put before them, hence our knowledge on 
this subject can make little or no progress. 

With much diversity of opinion prevailing as to the most 
elementary problems of the functious of the braia—some declaring 
that the brain may be injured or diseased without any mental 
change taking place, some seeing only motor and sensory centres in 
the brain, some locating the intellect in one brain-area, some in 
another—is it a wonder that so little advance is made in the 
treatment of the insane and feeble-minded? The unfit are ever 
increasing, and Royal Commissions are appointed to investigate the 
causes of this increase, but what is the good of all these inquiries, 
when those in authority are not agreed on the most fundamental 
question: What is the use of a brain ? 

BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 
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ENFORCING IMMORALITY. 


Waat are we to think of a man who requires the aid of force to 
compel his wife to live with him as such? What is the proper 
name to apply to the arrangement by which a woman lives con- 
jugally with a man merely to save herself from starvation? What 
sort of responsibility does the society incur that enforces the con- 
tinuance of such a union by the threat of starvation ? 

There can be little doubt that monogamy is suitable to mankind ; 
that the greatest human happiness is attainable in unions which last 
for life; and it is probable that the majority of marriages which are 
entered into freely are happy ones. 

But it does not follow from this that any good can come of the 
endeavour to force such happiness upon people. Because Mr. and 
Mrs, A. are happy together and could not endure the idea of 
separation it does not follow that they should force Mr. and Mrs. B.. 
to live together, whether they wish to or not, or even that they 
should prevent Mr. and Mrs. B. from entering into fresh marriages in 
which they might have a chance of happiness. 

If Mr. and Mrs. A. would consider the causes of their own hap- 
piness, and how much of it would be left if either of them had to 
secure the fidelity of the other by force, they would probably lose 
confidence in the application of that remedy to other people. They 
would probably even recognise that the best way to secure to less: 
happily married couples some share of their own happines would. 
be to allow them to dissolve their unsuccessful unions and try 
new ones. 

“ But,” cry the supporters of the marriage law in horror, “if 
you allow people to re-assort themselves at will, all family life will 
be at an end, and there will be a carnival of unbridled passion.” 

Strange how blindly these good people contradict themselves! If 
monogamy is desirable, as they contend, it follows that most of our 
marriages are happy, and that it is only the exceptionally unfor- 
tunate ones who would want_to change, If, on the contrary, it is 
true that most couples to-day are only held together by the bond of 
law and public opinion, and are sighing to break such bonds, then 
our system is a tragic failure, and it is time that so much misery 
was put an end to. 

Besides, what possible good reason can be alleged why people 
should not re-assort themselves if it will add to their happiness ? 
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It is nonsense to oppose such a reform by merely stigmatising it as 
“immoral” withont attempting to show why it is immoral. 
Immorality means something which tends either to the danger of 
society or the degradation of the individual. In what way perfect 
freedom of dissolution and re-marriage would injure society I believe 
nobody has ever yet made any serious attempt to show. As for degra- 
dation to the individual, which is more degrading? For a man 
and woman who find they have no longer any affection for one 
another to part and take other. partners with whom they can live 
happily ; or for (say) the man to compel his wife to live with him as 
such, knowing that he is repugnant to her, and for the woman, for 
the sake of maintenance, to remain living in conjugal intercourse 
with a man against whom her instincts revolt ? 

It has never been pretended that there is any physiological reason 
against a change of husband or wife. For we have no law, written or 
unwritten, against, for instance, a man taking a new wife every year, 
providing that each will be obliging enough to die or give him 
opportunity for divorce in time to make room for her successor. 
Consequently, we have cases occasionally where a wife poisons her 
husband, or a husband connives at his wife's adultery, for the sake 
of obtaining that liberty which (for no comprehensible reason) we 
make dependent upon these otherwise undesirable events. 

As one instance of the working of our code, a woman may be 
separated from her husband, he having proved so degraded that to 
live with him would be intolerable and reprehensible degradation to 
her. He may have gone abroad, and she may have reason to believe 
him dead. She may have no means of ascertaining for certain 
whether he is dead or not. If she marries again she must take 
the risk of her new marriage turning out valid or invalid according as 
the first husband turns out to be alive or dead, a matter beyond her 
control or even knowledge. Can this state of things be justified 
by any possible argument? “The line must be drawn somewhere,” 
it is said. But, query? When a rule is founded in reason, there is 
no difficulty about drawing the line. It is drawn clearly where the 
reason ends. When no line can be drawn without shocking the 
sense of logic the inference is that the rule has no reason at all. 

“ But,” it is said, “if this rule were abolished it would be possible 
for a woman, not only to take a second husband during the lifetime 
of the first, but afterwards to leave the second and go back to the 
first again.” Once more I ask, “‘ What harm ?” 

If the first husband should so far reform as to be able to regain 
from his wife the affection he had lost, and they find they can once 
more be happy together, why not ? 

It may be sad for the second husband to lose the wife, but, after 
all, he has sustained no real injury. He has had, presumably, a 
period of happiness, with a chance of prolonging it for life by 
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proving himself a better husband than the first, and he is, in the 
end, no worse off than he would be under our law. 

And now let me remind those who dread the letting loose of un- 
bridled passions, that at the present day unbridled passions are 
actually as free as law can make them. We have laws for the 
harrying of unfortunate women who are obliged to degrade them- 
selves for bread. We have laws to compel the continuation of un- 
happy and degrading marriages, but we have no laws against sexual 
immorality. 

The man or the woman who chooses to indulge openly and 
shamelessly in unbridled lust is at liberty to do so by our laws. 
And even public opinion does not rebuke them to the same extent 
as it does a woman who leaves a husband she cannot be happy 
with or make happy, for a man with whom she can do both. 

And now I shall be reminded that marriage is not merely a 
question of the balance of happiness of the parties; it is also a 
question of their financial relations and of the interests of the 
children. True, and it is on these grounds only that the law has 
any right to interfere with marital relations. 

As to finance, the law would do well to extend to marriage the 
excellent rule which it applies to sexual relations out of marriage, 
namely, to refuse to recognise such relations as a consideration for 
any financial bargain, The sexual relation is too important and 
sacred a thing to be made the subject of barter and sale. Affection 
cannot be purchased for money or delivered to order. Therefore 
that which is justifiable only as the natural expression of affection 
ought not to be sold for money. A father should be held respon- 
sible for the maintenance of his child, and for that of the mother 
during incapacity through bearing and nursing; but any financial 
bargain between man and woman should be considered by the law 
quite apart from their sexual relations; and the law would be both 
simpler and more just, as well as more moral, than it is if it dealt 
with the financial relations of any man and woman who live 
together just as it would if both had been of the same sex. 

And now for the question of the children, This is the most 
important of all. People maintain that it is necessary to compel 
married people to live together for the sake of their children. I 

just for the sake of the children, if for no other reason, we 
should allow liberty to part. Ifa mother’s love for her child is not 
sufficient in itself to induce her to stay with it, is it likely that we 
shall be acting in the child’s interests by forcing her to do so? If 
: father and mother cannot live together happily, can it really be 
supposed that it is to the interests of the children that they shall 
be brought up in a household of dissension and unhappiness ? 
Let both parents be responsible for the maintenance and welfare of 
the children, yes. But do not hamper them in that responsibility 
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by insisting on the children being brought up in a family 
inferno. 

So much for the children already born. But a still more im- 
portant question is that of the children who may yet be born. 

Has any upholder of the present marriage laws ever considered 
the fearful responsibility that he incurs by insisting upon children 
being born of loveless uvion? I believe that the intelligent portion, 
at any rate of the present generation, have outgrowa the old super- 
stition that our natural instincts are of the devil, and the object of 
life and training to subdue them. Herbert Spencer and others 
have made manifest to all, what the wise of every age have recog- 
nised, that our instincts and appetites are Nature’s guides to what 
is best, that disease and unhappiness are the results not of obedience 
but of disobedience to the promptivgs of Nature, Even the man in 
the street, though he may occasionally make the mistake of pre- 
scribing his child’s diet by rule of thumb, will recognise that his 
own health and that of his fellow citizens would not be improved by 
every one being forced to eat and drink in quantity and kind and 
at times as prescribed by a State Council of eminent physicians. 

And of all the natural instincts one of the most important in its 
results, as imperious in its promptings, is that which directs us to 
the choice of a mate. Can it be supposed that this instinct is of 
no importance in the production of healthy children? Why, the 
very supporters of our marriage laws base their support upon the 
need to encourage the high and holy passion of love as against the 
mean and degraded one of lust. So far they are right. Where 
they are wrong is in supposing they effect their object by enforcing 
the continuance of marriages where love no longer exists, and only 
lust is left. 

It being granted, then, that love has a high importance in sexual 
relations, can it be doubted that it has an important effect upon the 
object of such relations, namely the production of healthy children, 
and that, if that object is to be achieved, all sexual union un- 
sanctified by love should not be encouraged, far less enforced, but, on 
the contrary, discouraged by every possible means? And the easiest 
and most effective means to discourage loveless union is to leave 
people as free as possible to follow the strongest, which in this case 
happens also to be the highest, impulse of their nature. 

The crime of infanticide is less wicked than the crime of bringing 
children into the world under unnatural conditions. Society is 
guilty of this crime on a wholesale scale so long as it continues to 
enforce unhappy marriages. This article is my protest against 
being implicated in this responsibility. 

My difficulty is in having to attack, not argument, but prejudice. 
Modern marriage is not founded in reason, but is a survival from 
the dark ages. Through various modifications it still retains its 
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essential character of a sale of the woman to the man, the price 
being a maintenance for life. The only marriage Jaws really 
required are such as may secure publicity and responsibility of 
parentage, 

At present supporters of the marriage laws do not condescend to 
argument. They think it sufficient to characterise any suggested 
change as immoral. When they once begin seriously to try to use 


argument in its support the present marriage code will be 
doomed. 


N. B. 








JAN. 


COVENTRY PATMORE AND 
SWEDENBORG. 


THE publication of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s short Life of Coventry 
Patmore} has drawn attention once more to the work of a poet too 
little known to the present generation. His verse is of extraordi- 
narily unequal merit ; but some of it will undoubtedly live, as he 
hoped it might, ‘‘to be delight to many days,” not alone on account 
of its literary merit, but also from the novelty and abserbing interest 
of his chosen theme. He is, as Mr. Gosse observes, ‘‘ beyond all 
his peers, the consecrated laureate of wedded love.” His best 
known work is The Angel in the House, the subject of which his 
latest biographer describes as “singularly original.” ‘The great 
originality . . . consists in the boldness with which he has accepted 
marriage, which almost all other poets had treated as either the 
enemy or the conclusion of love, as being its very object and 
summit.” Mr, Basil Champneys, whose Life and Correspondence of 
Patmore appeared a few years since, speaks of his “ peculiar view ” 
that “marriage,” in its fullest fruition, exalts rather than compro- 
mises essential purity, so long as the partners to it preserve a sense 
of its sacramental character, of its never-failing freshness and 
mystery.” 

Patmore himself claims originality for the ideas set forth in The 
Angel in the House. Speaking in the name of his hero, Vaughan, 
he says: 

“ Learn that to me, though born so late, 
There does, beyond desert, befall 
(May my great fortune make me great !) 
The first of themes, sung last of all. 
In green and undiscover’d ground, 
Yet near where many others sing, 
I have the very well-head found 
Whence gushes the Pierian Spring.” 
(Prologue, 3.) 

Again, in the opening canto, he speaks of himself as a pioneer 

in an unknown country, and a revealer of new truths. 


“ The richest realm of all the earth 
Is counted still a heathen land ; 





1 “Literary Lives” Series. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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Lo, I, like Joshua, now go forth 
To give it into Israel’s hand. 


“ From love’s abysmal] ether rare 
If I to men have here made known 
New truths, they, like new stars, were there 
Before, though not yet written down.” 

Now, can this claim to originality be sustained? Has Patmore 
really given us new truths, which have never yet been written down ? 
Has he by good fortune lighted upon the Pierian spring “in green 
and undiscovered ground”? Is he entitled to pose as the leader 
of the hosts of the spiritual Israel into a land flowing with milk 
and honey? Or has he simply followed another’s lead, and entered 
quietly into possession of a country already conquered and settled ? 
To drop metaphor, are the ideas in Zhe Angel in the House, and his 
other poems on marriage love, so original as they are proclaimed to 
be, or are they, indeed, original at all? I maintain, and think I 
can show convinciogly, that most of the beautiful and appealing 
sentiments embodied in this poem were derived, consciously or un- 
consciously, from Emanuel Swedenborg, by whom they were “written 
down” a century before they were given to the world in such 
graceful form by Patmore. Soclose is the parallel] between the seer 
and the poet, that it seems hardly possible that The Angel in the House 
could have been written without Swedenborg’s work on Marriage Love 
at the latter’s elbow. The poet’s biographers, being ignorantof Sweden- 
borg, were unable to detect the source of his inspiration, and have 
given him credit for originality to which he had no proper claim. 
He is entitled to our warm admiration for the beautiful setting of 
the stones in the diadem, but the gems that he arranged were not 
his own. 

Before seeking to establish these statements by internal evidence 
of the poems themselves, we may pause to inquire whether there is 
any proof that Patmore was acquainted with the teachings of Swe- 
denborg. It is certain that he had Swedenborgian friends in his 
early years, and it is more than possible one of them may have sug- 
gested to him the subject of his most important work. Henry 
Septimus Sutton, the Manchester poet, throughout the greater part 
of his life an ardent student of Swedenborg, was one of his early 
friends, and he maintained acquaintance with him till his closing 
years. Mr, Champneys prints a number of Patmore’s letters to 
Sutton and his wife, in one of which, to the latter, dated January 2, 
1878, he writes: ‘‘ During the many years which have passed since 
we met, I have often thought of you and your husband, and the 
pleasant youthful enthusiasms which we shared.” May not an 
admiration for Swedenborg have been one of those enthusiasms ? 

Mr. Gosse points out that Patmore was greatly under the influ- 
ence of Coleridge, Emerson, and Tennyson in the early part of his 
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career. Later he was associated, also, with the Brownings 3 and it 
is remarkable that all of these had leanings towards Swedenborg. 
Coleridge spoke in the highest terms of him, and even at one time 
contemplated writing a life of the famous Swede. 


‘‘T have often thought,” he said, ‘‘ of writing a book, to be entitled A 
Vindication of Great Men Unjustly Branded, and at such times the names 
prominent to my mind’s eye have been Giordano Bruno, Jacob Behmen, 
Benedict Spinoza, and Emanuel Swedenborg. .. Ican venture to assert 
that as a moralist Swedenborg is above all praise; and that as a naturalist, 
psychologist, and theologian, he has strong and varied claims on the 
gratitude and admiration of the professional and philosophical student.” ! 


In Representative Men, and in others of his works, Emerson uses 
what many may regard as extravagant language in regard to Swe- 
denborg’s merits, though he criticises him in some respects also. 

Tennyson cannot be classed with the disciples of the great seer ; 
his poetry, nevertheless, is deeply tinctured with ideas that can be 
traced to Swedenborg. His brother Frederick, however, fully 
accepted the latter’s teachings, and published poetical paraphrases 
of some of his “ memorable relations.” 

The Brownings also, especially Mrs. Browning, were greatly 
under his influence. In Mrs. Browning’s published letters there are 
many references to her study of Swedenborg, and in one instance 
she uses the expression “ we Swedenborgians,” as if she fully iden- 
tified herself with his followers. 

It is not surprising, then, that we find distinctively Swedenborgian 
teaching in Patmore’s works. We have evidence, moreover, that he 
himself was a student and a great admirer of Swedenborg. Ina 
letter quoted by Mr. Gosse he wrote : 


“T never tire of reading Swedenborg ; he is unfathomably profound and 


yet simple. I came on a passage . . . which I don’t know how to admire 
enough for its surpassing insight into truth, and for its consistence with 
the development of Catholic truth.? . . . You will think it all very odd at 


first, but after you have got used to the queerness, you will find that it 
abounds with perception of the truth toa degree unparalleled, perhaps, 
in uninspired writing.” 

Elsewhere he wrote: ‘‘We have had only one psychologist and 
human physiologist, at least only one who has published his know- 
ledge for at least a thousand years, namely, Swedenborg.” 

We may now proceed to show, from Patmore’s own writings, how 
much he was indebted to Swedenborg for his ideas. 

The following are some of the leading thoughtsin The Angel in 
the House. Sex is not merely a physical distinction, but affects the 
soul as well as the body. Twin souls are exact counterparts of each 
other, mutually giving and receiving qualities which tend to make 

1 Literary Remains, vol. iv. p. 423. 


2 Mr. Gosse observes : ‘‘He was remarkably ready to annex to Catholicism what- 
ever he approved of,” 
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each more perfect; love being the ruling characteristic in woman, 
wisdom in man. In true marriage such twin souls are indissolubly 
united, and therefore their union will persist after the mortal body 
has been put off. Those who have been parted by death will be re- 
united in another life. For each soul, male or female, a spiritual 
counterpart is provided; such as do not find congenial partners in 
this life will be brought to their own in the next. Marriage love 
is chaste and holy, and is the shadow of the perfect union of essential 
qualities in the Divine Being. It is the highest of all loves, as 
being the greatest in dignity and use, and the root of all others. 
Perfect marriage is the sum and summit of human joy. 

This is the substance of Patmore’s teaching in regard to marriage 
love; and it has been received as a new revelation. On the ground 
of this revelation, Mr. Gosse declares him to be “the master psy- 
chologist of love.” ‘In this composite age of ours,” he says, 
“when all things and people are apt to seem repetitions of people 
and things which amused some previous generation, Coventry Pat- 
more contrived, unconsciously, to give the impression of being, 
like the Phoenix of fable, the solitary specimen of an unrelated 
species.” 

It may seem ungracious to mar this striking picture of the poet 
soaring alone and unaided up to the Empyrean, and bringing thence 

a spark of the sacred fire ; but truth must be told. If the fire came 
rt heaven, another eeagit it, and Patmore only passed it on. 

When we proceed to examine in detail his poems that deal with 
marriage love, we see how closely he has followed his teacher. First, 
on the subject of sex, Swedenborg wrote : 4 


‘“‘The male human being and the female human being have been so 
created that out of two they may become, as it were, one human being, or 
one flesh; and when they become one, then, taken together, they are a 
human being in his fulness; but without such conjunction, they are two, 
and each of them is like a divided or half a human being” (Conjugial 
Love, No. 37). 

“‘ The female sex is such and so formed that the will or cupidity reign 
in them more than the understanding. Such is the entire disposition of 
their component parts, or fibres, and such their nature ; whereas the male 
sex is so formed that the intellect or reason rules. . . . Hence the 
marriage of the two is as the will and understanding in every man” 
(Arcana Celestia, No. 568), 

‘‘The masculine in the male is masculine in every part of his body and 
also in every idea of his thought, and in every spark of his affection ; so 
likewise the feminine in the female. . Still there is conjunctiveness in 
every particular” (Conjugial Love, No. 33). 

“Men from creation are forms of knowledge, intelligence, and wisdom ; 
and women are the forms of the love of those things with men” (Conjugial 
Love, No. 187). 





1 Swedenborg, who, the reader may be reminded, wrote in Latin, adopted the 
adjective conjugialis from Ovid, and used it to express a more intimate union than 
a mere ‘‘yoking together’”’ of two individuals. 
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Now let us see how Patmore puts these ideas. In the eighth 
Canto of The Angel in the House, we have the following lines, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Prototype”: 


“ Female and male God made the man; 
His image is the whole, not half ; 
And in our love we dimly scan 
The love which is between Himself.” 

In the first prelude to Canto V. he tells us that love is woman’s 
“special crown, as truth is his” (man’s), and adds that “love is 
substance, truth the form,” using language perfectly familiar to 
students of Swedenborg. The latter, in numberless places, asserts that 
“truth is the form of good” (or love), and that “love and wisdom 
are the real and actual substance and form which make the subject 
itself.” ! Speaking of marriage love, he avers that this is woman’s 
special prerogative, and says that man is only initiated into its 
mysteries by her. ‘ The sphere of conjugial love is received by the 
women, and through them is transferred to the men.” Love is the 
essential part of a woman’s nature, and she has the power to evoke 
a corresponding feeling in the opposite sex. This idea is embodied 
in the prelude just referred to. But if man depends upon woman 
to draw out the deeper feelings of his nature, woman leans upon 
man for intellectual guidance. 

“ All the wisdom that she has 


Is to love him for being wise.” 
(Canto viii. Prel. ii.) 


“When love draws near to wisdom,” says Swedenborg, “ or conjoins 
itself therewith, love becomes love; and when wisdom in return draws 
near to love, and conjoins itself therewith, then wisdom becomes wisdom. 
Truly conjugial love is nothing else than the conjunction of love and 
wisdom” (Conjugial Love, 65). 

Thus, as he tells in another place, the true husband is the wisdom of 
his wife’s love, and the true wife the love of her husband’s wisdom ; 
perfect complements of each other. 

In genuine marriage both love and wisdom are intensified by the 
union, and the distinctive qualities of the husband and the wife are 
emphasised. Patmore sings: 

“ Love kissed by wisdom, wakes twice love, 


And wisdom is, thro’ loving, wise.” 
(Book I., Canto x., Prel. ii.) 


Swedenborg writes : 


‘Tn the marriage of one man with one wife, between whom there exists 
truly conjugial love, the wife becomes more and more a wife, and the 
husband more and more a husband. . . . The mind of the man is then 
elevated into a higher light, and the mind of the wife into a higher heat, 
and then they bud, and bear flowers, and fruits, like trees in spring time. 





1 Divine Love and Wisdom, No. 40, 
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. . . Elevation into a higher light with man is elevation into a higher 
intelligence, and from this into wisdom. . . . The elevation into a higher 
heat with women is an elevation into a chaster and purer conjugial prin- 
ciple, which from creation is latent in their inmosts” (Conjugial Love, 
Nos, 200, 201, and 188). 


This perfect and fruitful union is only possible when one man and 
one woman are wholly devoted to each other. On this subject Swe- 
denborg is emphatic, and so is Patmore. In Arcana Celestia, No. 
2740, we read: ‘‘Genuine conjagial love cannot possibly exist but 
between two, that is, in the marriage of one man and of one wife, 
. . . by reason that conjugial love is mutual and reciprocal, and the 
life of one conjugial partner is in that of the other reciprocally, so as 
to form as it were one.” 

Patmore sets forth the same truth in the third prelude of the 
ninth Canto of Book II.: 


“The bliss which woman’s charms bespeak, 
T’ve sought in many, found in none! 
In many ’tis in vain you seek 
What only can be found in one.” 


This being the nature of the marriage union in its highest form. 
it is providentially ordained that a suitable partner shall be found 
for all who are fitted for the exalted condition. If not discovered 
in this world, the true affinity will be found hereafter. This is 
another of Swedenborg’s teachings that Patmore has adopted. 


“The Lord provides likenesses for those who desire truly conjugial love, 
and if they do not exist on earth, He provides them in the heavens. The 
reason is that all marriages of truly conjugial love are provided by the 
Lord. . . . The Divine Providence of the Lord is most singular and most 
universal in relation to marriages and in marriages, because all the delights 
of heaven flow from the delights of conjugial love, as sweet waters from 
the fountain-head ; and on this account it is provided that conjugial pairs 
be born, and that they be continually educated for their marriages under 
the Lord’s auspices, neither the boy nor the girl knowing anything of the 
matter; and after a stated time, when she has become a marriageable 
maiden%and he a young man fitted for marriage, they meet somewhere as 
by fate and see each other, and they then instantly know, as by a kind of 
instinct, that they are consorts” (Conjugial Love, No. 229). 


Patmore paraphrases thus : 


“He meets by heavenly chance express, 
The destined maid ; some hidden hand 
Unveils to him the loveliness 
Which others cannot understand.” 
(Book I., Canto iii., Prel. i.) 


We are told farther by Swedenborg that those who have been 
partners in this world meet again in the next, and remain together 
in ever-increasing felicity to eternity, if they are of accordant natures; 
but if not, they separate and find other mates. 

Vou. 165.—No. 1. F 
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“‘ There is given to the man a suitable wife, and to the woman likewise 

a suitable husband. The reason is that no other married partners can be 
received into heaven, so as to remain there, than those who are interiorly 
united, or are capable of being united as into a one. .. . For those who 
after preparation are introduced into heaven there is provided a marriage 
with a consort whose soul inclines to union with the soul of the other, so 
that they no longer wish to be two lives, but one life. This is the reason 
why after separation there is given to the man a suitable wife, and to the 
woman likewise a suitable husband ” (Conjugial Love, Nos. 49, 50). 


Patmore reproduces the statement in brief, thus: 


‘* Love, if there’s heav’n, shall meet his dues, 
Though here unmatch’d, or match’d amiss.” 
(Book II., Canto v., Prel. ii.) 


At a time when the lowest views of marriage prevailed, Sweden- 
borg maintained that love between the sexes was pure and holy ; he 
declared it, indeed, to be the supreme love, and the fountain of the 
highest bliss. Its origin is in the union of the essential sexual 
elements of love and wisdom in God Himself, and it corresponds to 
the mystical union between the Lord and the Church. 


“That love, on account of its origin and on account of its correspond- 
ence, is celestial, spiritual, holy, pure, and clean, above every other love 
which is from the Lord with the angels in heaven and with the men of 
the Church. . . . These two marriages, from which conjugial love descends 
as an offshoot, are essentially holy, wherefore if it be received from its 
author, who is the Lord, holiness from Him follows, which continually 
decants and purifies it; if there be then in the man’s will a desire and 
effort towards it, that love becomes perpetually cleaner and purer from 
day to day” (Conjugial Love, No. 64). 

“Truly conjugial love is chastity itself ” (7bid, No. 144). 

‘‘All the delights of truly conjugial love, even the ultimate ones, are 
chaste ” (Ibid. No, 144). 

“ The chastity of marriage comes into existence by means of a total 
renunciation of whoredoms on account of religion” (Zbid. No. 147). 

“ Conjugial love is innocence itself” (Arcana Celestia, No. 3081). 


Chastity is not a mere negative quality, therefore it “cannot be 
predicated of those who have renounced marriage by vowing per- 
petual celibacy, unless there be and remain in them the love of a 
truly conjugial life” (No. 155). ‘The state of marriage is to be 
preferred to the state of celibacy ” (No, 166). 

These high thoughts have inspired many of Patmore’s utter- 
ances. The holiness of the married state, indeed, is the burden of 
The Angel in the House. As Mr. Gosse observes : 


“The philosophy of The Angel in the House cannot be appreciated unless 
we recognise that Patmore loathed and rejected the scholastic theory that 
marriage is nothing but a remediwm amoris, a compromise with frailty, a 
best way of getting out of a bad business. On the contrary, he regarded 
it as a concentration of the highest human virtue, and he held that the 
more exquisite is the goodness which is perceived, or imagined, in each 
loved one by the other, the more perfect will be the marriage.” 
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In “ The Wedding Sermon” that concludes The Victories of Love 


Coventry Patmore and Swedenborg. 


we have many beautiful passages to that effect. 


Swedenborg explains why marriage love is higher than love of 
offspring. Man shares the latter with animals, and “it is possible 
for wicked men to love their children, but a conjugial partner can 


“The love of marriage claims, above 
All other kinds, the name of love, 
As perfectest. 


No giddiest hope, no wildest guess 

Of Love’s most innocent loftiness 

Had dared to dream of its own worth, 

Till heaven’s bold sun-gleam lit the earth. 
Christ’s marriage with the Church is more, 
My children, than a metaphor. 

The heaven of heavens is symbol’d where 
The touch of Psyche saw despair. 


the bond of man and wife 
To the very verge of future life 
Strengthens, and yearns for brighter day, 
While others, with their use, decay ; 
And, though true marriage purpose keeps 
Of offspring, as the centre sleeps 
Within the wheel, transmitting thence 
Fury to the circumference, 
Love’s self the noblest offspring is, 
And sanction of the nuptial kiss.” 


only be loved by the good” (Arcana Celestia, No. 2730). 


His statement in regard to the chastity of marriage love is echoed 
by Patmore in a beautiful stanza entitled “The Vestal Fire,” quoted 
by Mr. Gosse, but expunged for some reason from its original place 


in The Angel in the House by its author. 
The lines read thus: 


Not only is marriage love in itself pure, but itis the fandamental 
So we learn both from Swedenborg and 
The latter tells us: 


love of all human loves. 
from Patmore. 


“Virgins are they, before the Lord, 

Whose hearts are pure ; ‘ the Vestal fire 
Is not,’ so runs the poet’s word, 

‘ By marriage quenched, but flames the higher ;’ 
Warm, living is the praise thereof ; 

And wedded lives which not belie 
The honourable heart of love, 

Are fountains of virginity.” 


“The nuptial contrasts are the poles 


On which the heavenly spheres revolve.” 


(The Angel in the House, Book I., Canto ii., Prel. i.) 
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And again : 
“ This little germ of nuptial love 
Which springs so simply from the sod, 
The root is, as my song shall prove, 
Of all our love to man and God.” 
(The Angel in the House, Book I., Canto vi., Prel. ii.) 


There can be no question as to whence he got this idea. In Ar- 
cana Celestia, No. 4280, Swedenborg wrote: ‘‘ Conjugial love is the 
fundamental love of all loves. Hence it is that those who are in 
conjugial love are also in celestial love—that is, in love to the Lord, 
and in spiritual love—that is, in charity towards the neighbour.” 

Again, in Conjugial Love, Nos. 64 and 65: 


“The reason why that love, considered in its essence and from its deri- 
vation, is holy and pure above every other love with angels and with men, 
is that it is the head of other loves.” 

“The reason why conjugial love, considered in its essence, is the funda- 
mental love of all the loves of heaven and the Church; is that its origin is 
from the marriage of good and truth, and from this marriage proceed all 
the loves which constitute heaven and the Church with man.” 


The first prelude of Canto VII., in the second book of The Angel 
in the House, is entitled “Joy and Use,” and opens thus: 


“Can ought compared with wedlock be 
For use? But He who made the heart 
To use proportions joy.” 


If the reader would like to know where Patmore got this idea, let 
him read the following passages from Swedenborg, selected from 
many of similar import. 


“ Since conjugial love is the fundamental love of all good loves, it follows 
that the delights of that love exceed the delights of all other loves. .. . 
for it expands the innermost parts of the mind, and at the same time the 
innermost parts of the body, as the delicious current of its fountain flows 
through and opens them. The reason why all delights from primes to 
ultimates are collected into this love is on account of the surpassing 
excellence of its use; its use is the propagation of the human race, and 
hence of the angelic heaven; and as this use was the end of ends of 
creation, it follows that all the blessednesses, blissfulnesses, delightsome- 
nesses, pleasantnesses, and pleasures which could possibly be conferred 
upon man by the Lord the Creator, are collected into this his love. That 
delights follow the use, and are in man according to the love of use, is 
evident from the delights of the five senses. . . . Each of these senses 
has delights with variations according to its specific uses. What must 
then be the delight belonging to the sense of conjugial love, the use of 
which is the complex of all other uses?” (Conjugial Love, No. 68). 

“ Conjugial delight, which is a pure and more exquisite delight of touch, 
surpasses all the rest on account of its use, which is the procreation of the 
human race, and thence of the angels of heaven. These delights attend 
the senses by influx from heaven, where every delight is from use and 
according to use” (Heaven and Hell, No. 402). 

“Truly conjugial love .., in excellence and pleasantness, surpasses all 
other loves, so that all other loves in respect to it are of little account. 
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That it exceeds the love of self, the love of the world, and even the love 
of life, experience testifies’ (Conjugial Love, No. 333). 


Recognising the dignity and holiness of marriage love, and how 
intimately it affects the whole lives of those who realise its sanctity, 
Patmore could not but see that itis eternal in its nature. Again the 
conception cannot be regarded as original, for Swedenborg, as we 
shall see, constantly insists upon the permanence of the marriage 
bond, when the union is real and spiritual. 

In the first prelude of the seventh Canto of The Angel in the House 
the poet declares: 

“ My faith is fast 
That all the loveliness I sing 
Is made to bear the mortal blast, 
And blossom in a better spring. 
Doubts of eternity ne’er cross 
The lover’s mind, divinely clear ; 


For ever is the gain or loss 
Which maddens him with hope or fear.” 


Doubts of eternity, it seems, did sometimes cross Patmore’s mind, 
notwithstanding his powerful intuitions and the positive statements 
of his guide in these matters. He tells us in Zhe Victories of Love, 
(Book IL., v.); that men 


“ hunger for some signal given 
That we shall have our own in heaven. 
But this the God of love lets be 
A horrible uncertainty.” 


This is not his usual attitude, however. Sometimes he is ques- 
tioning, and groping towards the light; more often he speaks with 
perfect confidence of the eternity of the married state.! The passages 
in The Victories of Love that describe the passing away of Frederick 
Graham’s wife are truly pathetic in the revelation they give of the 
fears and hopes as to the future that agitated her mind. She hears, 
or dreams she hears, her husband praying thus: 


“© Father, take her not away! 
Let not life’s dear assurance lapse 
Into death’s agonised ‘ perhaps,’ 
A hope without thy promise, where 
Less than assurance is despair ! 
Give me some sign, if go she must, 
That death’s not worse than dust to dust, 
Not heaven, on whose oblivious shore, 
Joy I may have, but her no more!” 





1 In regard to his own experiences, he wrote to Dr. Garnett (June 13, 1863) of his 
first wife : “‘ My first nuptial joy was a poor thing compared with the infinite satis- 
faction I can now feel in the assurance which time has brought that my relation 
with her is as eternal as it is happy.’ Strange to say, however, notwithstanding 
this assurance, he married twice afterwards. 
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He implores God not to sever his life in twain, 


“ And tell each half to live again, 
And count itself the whole! To die, 
Is it love’s disintegrity ?” 


The dying wife unburdens her mind to her husband in a letter 
which she leaves for him to read after her death, I must quote at 
some length from this touching document. She says: 


“ When Grace died, I was so perplexed, 
I could not find one helpful text ; 
And when, a little while before, 

I saw her sobbing on the floor, 

Because I told her that in heaven 

She would be as the angels even, 

And would not want her doll, ’tis true 

A horrible fear within me grew 

That since the preciousness of love 

Went thus for nothing, mine might prove 

To be no more, and heaven’s bliss 

Some dreadful good which is not this. 
But being about to die makes clear 

Many dark things. I have no fear, 

Now that my love, my grief, my joy 

Is but a passion for a toy. 


What shall I dread? Will God undo 
Our bond, which is all others’ too ? 
And when I meet you, will you say 
To my reclaiming looks, ‘ Away! 
A dearer love my bosom warms 
With higher rights and holier charms?’ 


Why, it seems almost wicked, dear, 
Even to utter such a fear! 
Are we not ‘ heirs,’ as man and wife, 
‘Together of eternal life?’ 


And are we not forbid to grieve 

As without hope? Does God deceive, 
And call that hope which is despair, 
Namely, the heaven we should not share ? 


Our union is, 
You know ’tis said, ‘ great mystery.’ 
Great mockery, it appears to me; 
Poor image of the spousal) bond 
Of Christ and Church, if loosed beyond 
This life !—’Gainst which, and much more yet, 
There’s not a single word to set. 
The speech to the scoffing Sadducee 
Is not in point to you and me; 
For how could Christ have taught such clods 
That Czsar’s things are also God’s ? 
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The sort of wife the Law could make 
Might well be ‘ hated ’ for Love's sake, 
And left like money, land, or house ; 
For out of Christ is no true spouse.” 


Patmore recurs to the difficulty of Christ’s answer to the Saddu- 
cees several times, and interprets it, as Mrs. Browning does, as a 
rebuke to the gross ideas of the questioners. Such marriage as they 
contemplated has no place in heaven, nor sure permanency on earth. 
On the other hand, he finds abundant reason to conclude that true 
marriage is eternal. 


‘“‘ If that which from the dead shall rise 
Be I indeed, not something else, 
There’s no position more secure 
In reason or in faith than this, 
That those conditions must endure, 
Which wanting I myself should miss.” 
(The Angel in the House, Book II., Canto xi., Prel. ii.) 


Again he says: 


“ All I am sure of heaven is this; 
Howe’er the mode, [ shall not miss 
One true delight which I have known.” 
* (The Victories of Love, Book ii., x.) 


In “The Wedding Sermon,” too, we have confident anticipation. 


** Of this we’ve certified, that we 
Are shaped here for eternity, 
So that a careless word will make 
Its dint upon the form we take 
For ever. If, then, years have wrought 
Two strangers to become, in thought, 
Will and affection, but one man 
For likeness, as none others can, 
Without like process, shall this tree, 
The king of all the forest, be, 
Alas, the only one of all 
That shall not lie where it doth fall ? 
Shall this unflagging flame here nurs’d 
By everything, yea, when revers’d 
Blazing in fury, brighten, wink, 
Flicker, and into darkness shrink, 
When all else glows, baleful or brave, 
In the keen air beyond the grave ?” 


Let us now hear what Swedenborg has to say on this interesting 
subject. He claims to speak from knowledge, and his statements 
are given without any qualification of doubt or uncertainty ; but at 
the same time he offers rational considerations in support of them. 


‘‘When man dies, and thus passes out of the natural world into the 
spiritual, he takes with him all things which are proper to him as a man 
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except his terrestrial body. . . . A spirit enjoys every sense, both external 
and internal, which he enjoyed in the world ; he sees as before; he hears 
and speaks as before; he smells and tastes as before, and, when he is 
touched, he feels as before; he also longs, desires, wishes, thinks, reflects, 
is affected, loves, and wills as before; and he who is delighted with studies 
reads and writes as before; in a word, when man passes from one life into 
the other, or from one world into the other, it is like passing from one 
place to another; for he carries with him all things which he possessed 
in himself as a man, so that it cannot be said that death deprives man of 
any thing truly constituent of himself, since death is only the separation 
of the terrestrial body” (Heaven and Hell, No. 461). 

“ Every one’s own love remains with him after death, . . . The reason 
why every one’s own love remains with him after death is that love is the 
life of man, and hence it is the man himself ” (Conjugial Love, No. 36). 

“The love of the sex especially remains; and with those who come 
into heaven, who are those who become spiritual on earth, conjugial love 
remains ” (/bid. No, 37). 

“ Consequently there are marriages in heaven ” (Zbid. No. 40). 

“ Since a man lives a man after death, and man is male and female, and 
there is such a distinction between masculine and feminine that the one can- 
not be changed into the other, it follows that after death the male lives a 
male and the female a female, both being a spiritual man ” (Jbid. No. 32). 

‘* Since the conjunctive inclination is inscribed on each and all things 
of the male and the female, it follows that this inclination cannot be 
obliterated, or die with the body” (/bid. No. 46), 

“ Conjunction is effected successively from the first days of marriage, 
and, with those who are in truly conjugial love, it is effected more and 
more thoroughly to eternity ” (/bid. No. 162). 

“They who are in truly conjugial love look to what is eternal ; if this 
idea from their inmost drops out of their thought they are disunited as 
to conjugial love, although they may not at the same time be disunited 
as to friendship ; for friendship dwells in externals, but conjugial love in 
internals. . . . If the idea of what is eternal were to be plucked away, or 
by any chance to escape from their minds, it would be as if they were 
cast down from heaven” (Jbid. No. 216). 


Swedenborg gives many beautiful pictures of the reunion of 
friends, and of the happy lives of married partners, in the other 
world. ‘They are none the less beautiful if the reader chooses to 
regard them as purely imaginative. He tells us that 


“ All spirits on their entrance into the other life are recognised by their 
friends, relations, and all with whom they were ever acquainted ; they 
converse with them, and afterwards associate together according to the 
measure of their friendships in the world. I have frequently heard new 
comers from the world rejoicing at meeting their friends again, and their 
friends rejoicing with them on their arrival. Married partners frequently 
meet each other with mutual congratulations, and continue together for a 
time, longer or shorter according to the degree of delight which attended 
their living together in the world” (Heaven and Hell, No. 494). 


He assures us that true partners are not really separated after 
the death of the one, though the deceased is then in the spiritual — 
world, and the other still remains on earth. 


> 
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“Two such married partners are nevertheless not separated by the 
death of one of them, since the spirit of the deceased continually dwells 
together with the spirit of the survivor, and this even to the death of the 
latter, when they again meet and are reunited, and love each other more 
tenderly than before, because they are then in the spiritual world ” (Con- 
jugial Love, No. 321), 


On rejoining ove another in the heavenly condition, it is not as 
old men and women, but as those in the full powers of youthful 
manhood and womanhood, 


“They who are in heaven are continually advancing to the springtime 
of life, and the more thousands of years they live the more delightful and 
happy is the spring to which they attain ; and this progression goes on to 
eternity, with an increase according to the progression and degrees of 
their love, charity, and faith, Women who have died old and worn out 
with age, but who had lived in faith in the Lord, in charity towards their 
neighbour, and in happy conjugial love with a husband, after a succession 
of years come more and more into the flower of youth, and into a beauty 
which exceeds all the conceptions of beauty which can be formed from 
that which the eye has seen” (//eaven and Hell, No. 414). 


In a “ Memorable Relation” in the work on Conjugial Love (No. 
42), Swedenborg describes the appearance to him of a married pair 
from the third, or highest, heayen. As they approached in a chariot 
he thought at tirst that it was but one person,! but when they drew 
nearer he was able to observe the appearance of each individually. 


“The husband appeared of age intermediate between youth and young 
manhood, from his eyes darted forth sparkling light by reason of the 
wisdom of love, from which light his face was as it were inmostly radiant ; 
and in consequence of the radiance the surface of his skin as it were 
shone, hence his whole face was one resplendent beauty.” The wife's face 
“ was seen by me, and it was not seen; it was seen as beauty itself, and 
it was not seen because this beauty was inexpressible, for in her face tl ere 
was a splendour of flaming light, such as the angels in the third heaven 
have, and this light dimmed my sight, wherefore I was simply lost in 
astonishment.” 


It will now be sufficiently evident to the reader where Patmore got 
the ideas that he embodied in The Angel in the House. They are 
“ new truths,” as he says, in contrast with the current ideas of mar- 
riage love ; but long before he gave them poetic form they had been 
“ written down,” and were slowly gaining recognition in the world. 
That they were accepted more readily from the lips of Patmore than 
from those of Swedenborg only shows how much more willing the 
men of this age are to listen to the surmisings of a poet than to the 
asseverations of a seer. Putmore was well aware of the prejudice 
that the name of Swedenborg is apt to arouse, and possibly this was 
the reason why he withheld all mention of the source of his infor- 


1 Married partners in heaven, he tells us, commonly appear as one at a distance. 
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mation. There is no reason, however, why the world should not 
know now; Patmore’s reputation is secure, and his readers have 
found the thoughts presented in his poems so acceptable that other 
poets may be tempted to explore the same “ green and undiscovered 
ground”; for the author of The Angel in the House has by no means 
exhausted all the poetry to be found in Swedenborg. 


GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 
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THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


For months past Liberals have been saying that there was no 
virtue left in Mr, Balfour's Government—not even 
the virtue of resignation, The Government have 
at length resigned, but in their case resignation is no virtue. The 
time had come when they needs must go, and they might have 
made a virtue of necessity. They might have left office by the 
front door of dissolution ; but Mr. Balfour, clinging to the last to 
what Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has aptly characterised as 
his “ stupid clevernesses,” elected to go out by the back door of 
resignation, As the Manchester Guardian reminds us, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Balfour’s trick for evading the direct judgment of the country is 
not a seemly trick no one has declared more emphatically than 
himself unless it be his friends. He was all virtuous horror in 
1895, when Lord Rosebery took the comparatively regular (and 
perfectly constitutional) course of resigning in mid-session, not in 
mid-recess, Lord Rosebery, Mr, Balfour said, had disregarded 
‘constitutional practice and public convenience, by resigning 
instead of dissolving ; he had cast on others the duty he should 
have done himself ; Mr. Balfour ‘was at a loss to understand by 
what process of reasoning Lord Rosebery and his colleagues con- 
vinced themselves that they could slip out of office and throw 
upon their successors the burden of carrying out a task to which, 
apparently, they felt themselves unequal ;’ Lord Rosebery’s wicked 
course, the Zimes said, ‘appeared to have been dictated by the 
petty cunning which passes among Whips and wirepullers for 
tactical cleverness.” With the Manchester Guardian, “‘ we are 
not sure that we can add much to the force of these remarks.” 
Mr. Balfour stands condemned out of his own mouth, and not all his 
tricks and twists and turns can aid him. His government by 
usurpation is at an end, and the electors whom he has so long 
defied will very shortly have an opportunity of expressing in most 
emphatic and unmistakable fashion their detestation of his policy 
of shift, shuffle, and subterfuge. 


Resignation. 
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The end came in most dramatic fashion. Mr. Balfour had declared 
at Newcastle that if he was to be leader of the 


ee Conservative Party they must follow him; that he 
poe would not be content with a following of nine- 


tenths, but must be followed by ten-tenths of the 
party. Thereupon his “ loyal follower,” Mr. Chamberlain, speak- 
ing at the Liberal Unionist Conference at Bristol, definitely threw 
off the mask and made a bold bid for the leadership of the Tory 
Party. “We are standing,” he declared, “on the very brink of 
a general election,” and he proceeded in terse and telling phrases 
to directly challenge Mr. Balfour’s position. ‘If you want to win 
now or later,” said he, ‘‘ you must have a forward policy. You 
must not suffer it to be whittled down by the timid or half-hearted 
minority of your, party. You must not ask the majority—be it 
nine-tenths, or, as I think, ninety-nine hundredths—to sacrifice 
their convictions to the prejudices of the minority.. No army was 
ever led successfully to battle on the principle that the lamest man 
should govern the march of the army. I say you must not go into 
the battle which is impending with blunted swords merely in order 
to satisfy the scruples of those who do not wish to fight at all.” 
And, taking upon himself the réle of leader, Mr. Chamberlain gave 
to the party this battle-cry—‘“ More work for the people of this 
country and a closer union between the different parts of the 
Empire.” He strongly rebuked “our opponents who dare to 
make to the constituencies of this country . .. the broad 
statement that our tariff reform policy will increase the cost of 
living of the poor, and that they will have once more to face all 
the difficulties of the times before Sir Robert Peel reformed our 
fiscal system ” ; and, with a fine audacity and an utter disregard of 
the facts of the case, he argued that “the difficulties of those 
times were due, not, as is generally supposed, to the cost of food, 
for the cost of food was not reduced for thirty years afterwards. It 
was caused by the want of employment.” ‘‘ Our ancestors,” he 
added, ‘“‘dealt with that want of employment in one way. The 
time has now gone for the expedient which they used. Now the 
responsibility is thrust upon us. We have to deal as our first 
duty with the want of employment, And I will say to you that 
there is only one way of dealing with it, and that is the way 
which the tariff reformers propose to you.” He brushed aside with 
scorn all Mr. Balfour’s subtleties, and masterfully declared that 
closer union with the Colonies could only be achieved by means of 
preferential taxes on food, and that retaliation without a general 
tariff is an impossibility, As a result Mr. Balfour found his posi- 
tion no longer tenable. He resigned, and his Majesty forthwith 
called upon Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to form a Ministry. 
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That duty Sir Henry, mindful ever of the interests of his country 
“The Empire ve of the mae and oe considerations 
in Danger.” of mere party expediency, has loyally and cheerfully 

undertaken. At once Mr. Chamberlain, who had 
hoped no doubt to be sent for if Sir Henry had refused the task, 
opened upon him the vials of his wrath and raised the cry, “ The 
Empire is in danger.” This from the man who has painted South 
Africa red and the Empire yellow! The Empire was in danger. 
But with the passing from power of the two Tory Premiers—the 
one inside and the other outside the Cabinet—that danger has 
passed. Referring to the change of Government, Mr. Chamberlain, 
in blood-curdling tones, assured the Oxford University Tariff Reform 
League, “It means, believe me, a change which is not a change 
of persons only but a change of the whole spirit of our politics and 
our administration”; and, trotting out the old bogeys of Home 
Rule and Little Englandism, he said, “‘in the future we Unionists 
have no higher duty, no greater object, than to prevent the Govern- 
ment headed by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman from in any way 
conducting the foreign, the colonial, the domestic policy of this 
country so that it can possibly lead either to the disruption of the 
kingdom or to the disintegration of the Empire ” ; and he stigmatised 
““C,-B.’s” policy as “Home Rule by instalments—Home Rule on 
the hire system.” Having already abandoned the field of statistics, 
he now, amid repeated cries of “Oh! Oh!” abandoned also the field 
of economics, and announcing that he intended to confine himself 
to the “Imperial side” of the fiscal controversy, he repeated his 
audacious fiction as to a “ Colonial offer ”—“ It is in writing; it is 
public to all,” he asseverated ; and, protesting that “No price can 
be too high for the maintenance of Empire,” he once more 
named his price—‘ 2s. a quarter on corn!” 


“A change of persons” without a change of policy would un- 
doubtedly suit the book of the late Tory Government 
i a and their adherents; but it is precisely because the 
saat change of Government, now happily accomplished, 
does mean ‘a change of the whole spirit of our politics and our 
administration,” that the electors have at bye-election after bye- 
election demanded such a change, and will at the forthcoming 
General Election most emphatically and most joyfully endorse that 
change. Lord George Hamilton, in November 1897, gave clear 
and cynical expression to the whole spirit of the politics and 
administration of the late Government: “It is,” said he, “ to safe- 
guard and protect the interests of our friends, not only while we are 
in office but even in the contingency of our being out, that we have 
acted throughout.” Can it be wondered at that the electors prefer, 
' December 8. 
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instead of this sheer, unblushing “Tammanyism,” the honest, 
straightforward principles enunciated by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman? “ We will apply our principles,” said he at Ports- 
mouth}, “to the circumstances and needs of the day; and one of 
these principles, let me tell you, is that the interests of persons, 
classes, sections, must yield to the general interests of the com- 
munity. In this we intend, and shall perpetrate, noinjustice. The 
Prime Minister says that we shall set about despoiling one class 
after another. No, sir, we shall not be despoiling ; what we shall 
do is to stop, or modify, or prevent spoliation. We shall treat 
everybody fairly, but we will make the public interests supreme. 
That, in a sentence, represents the governing principle of our 
policy. What the Prime Minister regards as justice appears to be 
endowing trades and perpetuating privileges; why, he said the 
Brewers’ Act even was on the lines of eternal justice. That is not 
the sort of justice we shall endeavour to enforce.”_ Sir Henry has 
for years past waged, amid obloquy and insult, a right strenuous 
fight against Mr. Balfour's corrupt and unconstitutional Government, 
and now he has entered into his reward. ‘ We have never ceased,” 
said he at Partick,” “through the whole five years of their tenure of 
office, to protest against it on constitutional grounds. . . . We were 
protesting against an attitude of aggression and swagger and greed 
in our national relations with our neighbours in different parts of 
the world, against reaction in legislation and in administration, 
against wasteful expenditure, against the military spirit with which it 
has been sought and is still sought to saturate the British people, 
whose whole interests and desires and necessities lie on the side of 
peace, against the quartering upon the public of great classes 
and sects and trades and removing public control over them, and 
against the sustained and systematic policy which has been pursued 
of debasing the representative authority of Parliament, and exalting 
the power of the Executive.” Sir Henry has been fighting through- 
out the battle of the public. The public at last realise that 
fact; and we doubt not that at the ballot-box they will supply the 
“driving power” that he calls for. With him we “hope and 
believe that we are entering upon a period of earnest and active 
political effort in which the forces of Liberalism and Labour can 
join hands in an endeavour to make life better and brighter and 
more worthy for all.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s thoughtless, reckless gibe about “ Home Rule by 
di instalments—Home Rule on the hire system ”—was 
Answered in | wered in anticipation by Sir Henry when he 


Anticipation. pointed out at Stirling,® that the late Tory Govern- 
ment, by their grant of local self-government (declared by the late 
1 November 16, 1905. 2 November 28 5 November 23. 
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Lord Salisbury to be more dangerous than Home Rule), by their 
Land Purchase Act, and by their appointment of Lord Dudley as 
Viceroy, and of Sir Antony MacDonnell as Secretary, had accepted 
the principle of governing Ireland in accordance with Irish ideas; 
and had set on foot a system of gradual devolution—a system of 
“‘ Home Rule by instalments.” While reiterating his opinion that 
“the only way of healing the evils of Ireland and the difficulties of 
her administration, of giving contentment and prosperity to her 
people, and of making her a strength instead of a weakness to the 
Empire, is that the Irish people should have the management of 
their own domestic affairs,” and while adding that “so far from 
this opinion of mine fading and dwindling as the years pass, it is 
becoming stronger, and what is more, I have more confidence in its 
realisation,” he pointed out that the strongly fortified position of the 
enemy might be more readily captured ‘‘ by process of sap and gradual 
approach” than by ‘‘an open and high-handed assault.” ‘The 
defenders,” he said, ‘‘ have themselves handsomely allowed two saps, 
and blown up their own bastions”; and he pawkily added, “If I 
were asked for advice—which is not likely, perhaps—by an ardent 
Irish Nationalist, I would say, ‘ Your desire is as mine is to see the 
effective management of Irish affairs in the hands of a representa- 
tive Irish authority. If I were you I would take it in any way 
I can get it, and ifan instalment of representative control was 
offered to you, or any administrative improvement, I would advise 
you thankfully to accept it, provided it was consistent with and 
led up to your larger policy. I think that would be good 
advice. But I lay stress on the proviso—it must be consistent 
with and lead up to the larger policy. To secure good adminis- 
tration is one thing, and a good thing in itself, but good govern- 
ment can never be substituted for government by the people 
themselves,” 


We venture to predict that at the forthcoming elections Mr. 
Our Liberal, yo neenstari will find that, to use an ene 

mericanism, the Home Rule bogey “ will not 
Home Rule asre worth a cent.” Lord Rosebery, it is true, 
has declared that he will not fight under the Home 
Rule banner, but he may well be left to “plough his lonely 
furrow.” The Liberal Party as a whole is united on the question. 
And, for that matter, so is the Empire as a whole. All our self- 
governing Colonies have petitioned Parliament to grant self- 
government to Ireland ; and not only on this but on all vital ques- 
tions, it is the Liberal Party not the Tory Party that is most 
in accord with Colonial sentiment. No Colony would allow of an 
Established Church; no Colony would endure Education Acts such 
as those passed by the late Tory Government; no Colony will share 


Colonies. 
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with us the burden of militarism; there is no Colony bat detests 
and execrates the Chinese Labour Ordinance by which this Govern- 
ment has substituted yellow slave labour for free white labour ; 
no “Colonial offer” such as that which Mr. Chamberlain raves 
about has ever been made; and there is no self-respecting Colonial 
who does not reject with scorn Mr, Chamberlain’s obsession 
that the Colonies will not be loyal unless they are paid to be 
loyal. 


Mr. Chamberlain assures the workers of this country that “ 2s. a 

uarter on corn” is all he asks, and urges that 
Chamberlain a is a cheap price to pay for Colonial loyalty. 
Promises and, is, indeed! Two shillings a quarter on corn 
Preferences. and 5 per cent. on meat and dairy produce—his 
Glasgow proposals—would mean, as has been repeatedly shown in 
this REVIEW, a “ preference” to the Colonies of £1,600,000 per 
annum, which, divided amongst the 12,000,000 white people of the 
Colonies, would amount to not quite three shillings per head per 
annum! Mr, Chamberlain has the effrontery to call this a 
“Colonial preference.” Your Colonial, who has a preference for 
calling a spade a spade, would call it a downright insult to the 
Colonies. One would have thought that Mr. Chamberlain’s eight 
years at the Colonial Office would have taught him that the 
Colonies in the mass are Liberals and Home Rulers. One would 
have thought that his experience in the South African war would 
have borne in upon him the fact that there is no need to pay the 
Colonies to be loyal. ‘‘ A voice” reminded him at Bristol that it 
was the Tory denial of Home Rule to the North American Colonies 
that lost to the Empire the United States of America. Be very 
sure the voice of conscience reminds him that Home Rule and 
Free Trade are the true bonds of Empire, and that it is the Liberal 
Home Rulers and Free Traders, not the Tory Separationists and 
paltry Preferentialists, who are the true Liberal Unionists, the true 
Empire-builders, the true maintainers of Empire. As for the 
British working-man, let him remember that whereas in 1879 the 
duty on corn in France was ls. per quarter it is now 12s, per 
quarter ; that whereas in 1880 the duty on corn in Germany was 
2s. per quarter it is now 7s. 6d. per quarter; and that, under the 
new tariff, against which the German workers fought so hard at 
the last election, it will this year be 12s. to 13s. per quarter. Let 
him also remember that the Darlington Chamber of Agriculture 
already demands 10s. a quarter, while Mr. Henry Chaplin assures 
us that nothing short of 20s. to 25s, a quarter will do “ agriculture ” 
any good. 
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Upon the question of unemployment Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
“0.-B.” ana ™2 is as sound and as outspoken as in his advo- 
afar: cacy of Home Rule and his opposition to Protec- 


the tat , 
tionism. ‘Now we wish to grapple with these 
i questions,” said he at Partick, “but let us keep 


on the right track, to the actual causes of the mis- 
chief. Instead of fastening upon free imports and impaling them, 
we should ask ourselves whether all has been done that might be 
done for developing the resources of our own country, amongst 
which I include the cultivation of the minds and character of the 
people. If our Gulliver, when he comes back from his travels in 
Laputa, were to bestow his attention on agriculture, which he told 
us was ruined, and which Lord Onslow, Minister of Agriculture, 
also told us the other day has only received from the present 
Government six hours of Parliamentary time in the last four years, 
he would be compelled to admit that plenty of employment could 
be found if the land were made accessible to the men who are 
willing and able to work it, and that abundance of potential wealth 
lies in the fields only waiting to be extracted until greater freedom 
of security is given to those who would develop it. You don’t 
find Denmark, you don’t find Holland complaining of decay ug 
agriculture. Yet they are Free Trade countries. There 
is no task to which we are called more urgently by every 
consideration of national well-being than that of colonising our 
own countryside. But let us look at the towns. There also will 
be found causes for non-employment more fertile than Mr. Cham- 
berlain can find in the tariffs of the foreigner. We find a rating 
system which discourages improvements and tends to check the 
building of houses and factories. I don’t know what his views on 
the land question may be to-day. It would be dangerous to guess. 
Twenty years ago he would have agreed that this state of things 
which militates so seriously against improvement, against industrial 
development, and against the health and comfort of the people 
might be alleviated by the taxation of land values. I fear his 
sympathy may be quenched by the fact that the reform of which I 
am speaking is, I consider, on the straight lines of Free Trade, I 
am, at any rate, convinced a moderate application of the principle 
of site value taxation, coupled with the power to municipalities 
to acquire land on lowest terms, would appreciably reduce burdens, 
at the same time lighten rents, demolish the evils of overcrowding 
which disgrace us to-day, and give a fresh outlet for employment. 
I hope we shall not have long to wait for legislative action on so 
important a matter.” 
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While confessing that he “ had no immediate, cut-and-dried, war- 
ranted, patent ready-made remedy” for unem- 

— Pater -ployment, Sir Henry declared that “the com- 
— munity cannot leave the unemployed to suffer,” 

and that “the Central Government and the local authorities and the 
workmen’s organisations must work on until the remedy or the 
remedies are found”; and he suggested as ‘directions in which 
experiments might very well be undertaken” (1) the establshment 
of farm colonies for the relief of the unemployed and the reclama- 
tion of the unemployable ; (2) the undertaking of public works by 
the State; and (3) the reforming of the Poor Law. “It is,” he 
said, ‘‘along these lines that I have indicated, of patient, social 
reconstruction and regeneration, and not by the adoption of any 
desperate and retrogressive policy—a policy which can only make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, accentuating all that is unjust, 
all that makes for monopoly and privilege—yes, and for corruption, 
financial and political—it is along these lines, as I say, of patient 
endeavour that our energies must be directed if we would attain 
the goal of all our desires—the social and moral elevation of our 


people.” 


It is to be regretted that Mr, John Morley, at Walthamstow, did 
not deal in similar fashion with the problem. 


io os ». “There is no one cause for the existence of a great 
+ cal . body of unemployed,” said Mr, Morley. “It is a 


mark of a narrow and untrained mind to believe 
that in connection with these great, these momentous social phe- 
nomena you can always give to the question a single answer. You 
cannot.” And he added, “ For myself I have no remedy.” Surely, 
if Mr. John Morley would only apply himself seriously to the study 
of this problem, he would soon find a remedy. “ Are these facts ” 
(as to employment, &c.), he asked his audience, ‘‘due to nature, 
the name you give to the forces outside man? Is it nature that 
has played the niggard? Is it that the kindly fruits of the earth 
have been less bounteous ?—is it that the seasons and their changes 
have turned short? Is it that the skill and industry of English- 
men have been overtaken by a sluggard’s sleep ?” “No,” he answered, 
“none of these things are proximate causes of the facts I have 
been mentioning.” Let Mr. Morley ask himself the further ques- 
tions: “ What is unemployment ?” and ‘‘ What is work ?” and he 
will soon be in a position to advise those friends of his who, he 
says, “ hate their own luxury, and if anybody, any statesman, 
would tell them how, by stripping themselves of this or that luxury, 
they could lighten the lot of those whose lot is hard, would do it.” 
Unemployment is the lack of work. Work—productive work—is 
in the last analysis the application of labour to the materials and 
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forces outside man—in other words, to the land, Man lives, and 
can live, only on, by, and from the land. Nature is no niggard, the 
British working man is no sluggard, but land monopoly denies him 
free access to the materials and forces, to the bounties of nature, and 
hence he is too often forced to stand all the day idle. Land 
monopoly is the root cause of unemployment, and the root 
remedy is to break down land monopoly by the taxation of land- 
values. 


Mr. Morley had some inkling of this when at Forfar, on October 
. 4, 1897, he said, “I cannot doubt that the 
His Views . ... : , r 

in 1897. principle involved in what is called the question of 
ground values is one which must make quicker and 
quicker way into the minds and opinions of the people of this island. 
It will be thought an intolerable thing that men shail derive 
enormous increments of income from the growth of towns to which 
they have contributed nothing—that they shall be able to sweep into 
their coffers what they have not produced—that they shall be able 
to go on throttling towns as they are well known to do in some 
cases, It is impossible to suppose that the system will not be 
vigorously, powerfully, persistently, and successfully attacked.” 
How comes it that this question has not made more way into the 
mind and opinions of Mr. John Morley? Surely it cannot be that, 
as “a voice” suggested, “he doesn’t want a remedy.” Surely Mr. 
Morley might have suggested that the land system which allows 
some men “to throttle towns ” is at least a cause of unemployment. 
Surely he might have advised his friends who “hate their own 
luxury ” that if they would only strip themselves of the luxury of 
idleness and devote a portion of their wealth to the organisation of 
a vigorous, powerful, persistent, and successful attack on this 
system they would do something at all events “ to lighten the lot 
of those whose lot is hard.” Surely, if he had bethought himself 
of this “‘ question of ground values,” instead of scaring the people of 
Walthamstow by telling them that if “some project of relief to those 
unfortunate unemployed were to cause a rise—were to come out of an 
increased contribution to your rates . . . the effect of the pressure of 
the extra burden on the ratepayers would be to increase the number 
of the unemployed,” he might at least have shown them how by the 
rating of land values they could not only raise the necessary funds 
for relieving the unemployed, but also relax the throttling grip of 
dog-in-the-manger landlordism and thus greatly increase the 
number, not of the unemployed, but of the avenues of employ- 
ment. Or, carrying the principle to its logical conclusion, Mr. 
Morley might have shown how by the rating and taxation of land 
values the public can “ sweep into their coffers” the values they 
have themselves produced, and thu’ not only break down the ring 
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fences of land monopoly but also abolish all the robber rates and 
taxes that now hamper trade and industry. 


Lord Rosebery is another statesman who has no remedy—unless it 
be to call in General Booth, who can only suggest 
mane: ee os emigration”! And Lord Rosebery, moreover, has 
bery’s Hon a short and easy way of dealing with any suggestion 
Possumus. of jand reform, “ America,” says his lordship, “ is 
@ country where you would think there should be no unemployed, 
for wages are high and there isan unbounded area of territory. But 
in 1900, the census year of the United States, the number partially 
unemployed for parts of the year was in round figures 6,500,000, or 
22 per cent. of all the workers, or 10 per cent. of the population. 
That isin the most highly protected country in the world, and a 
self-supporting country. I think we learn from that remarkable 
instance two facts. First, that Protection is less than no remedy 
against want of employment, and secondly that, in view of the 
boundless area at the disposal of the United States, the simple 
remedy of enough land to put the unemployed upon is not a suffi- 
cient solution of the problem.” Lord Rosebery should know that 
it simply is not true to say that in America “ there is an unbounded 
area of territory,” or a “boundless area at the disposal of the 
United States.” The greater part of the huge area of the United 
States has long ago been reduced to private ownership, and is 
bounded most effectively by parchment title deeds; and while there 
is still a considerable area of land as yet unappropriated, as soon as 
population shows a tendency to flow towards such land the fore- 
staller and the speculator rush in ahead, buy up the land, and 
hold it for the rise. Thus it is land monopoly that is the efficient 
cause of unemployment in the United States as well as here. ‘‘ The 
soil of the country is in a few hands,” said Mr, Chamberlain in 
1885, “ that is the real, the true and permanent cause of depres- 
sion which we all regret.” That is true to-day as it was in 1885. 
And, as to the remedy for depression, and the remedy for depression 
is the remedy for unemployment, Mr. Chamberlain said, “ It is not 
to return to a protective tariff, in orderto keep up the rents of the 
landlords, or to tax the people in order to put profits into the 
pockets of a few favoured manufacturers; but is to be found in a 
radical reform of the land laws of the country ”—in the taxation of 
land values and such like. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has shown great judgment in 
The New the selection of his colleagues for the new Liberal 
Cabinet Cabinet, and that the Ministry he has formed is 

* an exceptionally strong one is admitted by friend 


and foe alike. Sir Robert Reid, surely the most radical of Lord 
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Chancellors, has earned right well the honour conferred upon him. 
Sir Edward Grey, despite his Imperialist tendencies, will make an 
admirable Foreign Secretary; and the advent of the Liberal Party to 
power is accepted abroad as a guarantee that our entente with France 
need no longer be a cause of uneasiness to Germany, The friends 
of Macedonia may now venture to hope that effective steps will be 
taken to put a stop to the atrocities in the Balkans; while a Govern- 
ment which has neither part nor lot in the infamy of Uhinese slavery 
will be able to demand in no uncertain tones that the Congo 
horrors shall cea:e. To the Earl of Elgin, as Colonial Secretary, 
falls the task of putting an end to the importation of Chinese serfs 
into South Africa, and repatriating, as soon as may be, those already 
there. In Mr. John Morley India will have a most sympathetic and 
painstaking Secretary of State. A salutary check will be placed 
upon the aggressive frontier policy of the “forward” school. 
Military expenditure will be kept down. There will be no more 
Thibetan raids, and Russia need no longer view askance the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. At the War Office, Mr. Haldane will have a hard 
task indeed to produce from chaos something like order and effi- 
ciency ; but in the meantime, in the words of Major-General Sir 
Alfred Turner, K.C.B., “the Volunteer forces are to be congratulated 
on the fact that a period of considerable trouble has now passed 
away, and that the threat of a reduction in their numbers of 80,000 
had been dispersed like a nightmare by awakening common-sense.” 4 
Mr. Lloyd George will ably fill the post of President of the Board 
of Trade. As President of the Local Government Board Mr. Burns 
may be relied upon to do what he can to secure the sympathetic and 
enlightened treatment of the unemployed problem. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone should prove an excellent Home Secretary. Earl Car- 
rington, who has done so much to demonstrate the value of small 
holdings, is the right man in the right place as President of the 
Board of Agriculture; while it would be difficult to better the 
choice of Mr. Augustine Birrell as President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, of Mr. Sydney Buxton as Postmaster-General, or of Mr. 
James Bryce as Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


1906. 


Mr. Asquith, however, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, holds the 
key to the political situation, for the House of 

The Key of Lords does oa represent, and therefore cannot tax, 
the Position. the people, and in regard to finance alone the Liberal 
party has an absolutely free hand. Mr. Asquith has declared 
repeatedly and strongly in favour of the taxation of land values. 
We shall now see what those declarations are worth. If he shows 
both courage and imagination, he may levy upon present values the 
Land Tax of 4s. in the £ now levied on the values of 1692, and 


1 Kennington, December 9, 1905. 
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yielding £750,000 only. If levied on the values of to-day it would 
yield at least £40,000,000, and this, together with the abolition of 
the doles to the landlords and the parsons, would enable him to 
repeal the Coal Tax and all existing taxes on food, to give payment 
of members and of election expenses, and to establish a scheme of 
old age pensions—say 7s. 6d. a week to every person over sixty- 
five, or 5s. a week to every person over sixty. He should at least 
put a tax of 1s. in the £ on land values; and the £10,000,000 so 
raised, together with the repeal of the “ Doles Acts,” would enable 
him to repeal the Coal Tax and the Sugar Tax, to take 2d. off the 
Tea Tax, and to institute payment of members and of election 
expenses. These reforms, and also a measure enabling local bodies 
to rate land values, the Liberal party can carry, if they will, in the 
teeth of the Lords. By their action or inaction in regard to these 
matters, therefore, will they be judged. 

All the omens justify the hope that the new Cabinet will secure 
a strong working majority at the forthcoming elec- 
tions, and that the “driving power” which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman desiderates will not be 
wanting. As the result of the by-elections and of various defec- 
tions, the great Tory majority of 134 has been reduced to 76. At 
the by-elections, indeed, the Liberal party has done even better 
than in the record year 1885, In that year the Conservatives, in 
the 55 seats concerned, had a majority of 9 members; in 1900 
that majority was trebled ; but to-day the Liberals have a majority 
of 15. If the results throughout the country approximate in any 
degree to these, the Progressive party may well have a majority in 
the House of 150 to 200. Some eighty Tory members do not seek 
re-election ; in some seventy constituencies the Progressive candi- 
date will have a walk-over ; while it is likely that a strong Labour 
contingent will be returned—about ninety Labour candidates in all 
are to the fore—to stiffen the backbone of the Liberal party. Mr, 
Balfour has alienated organised labour by his coquetting with Pro- 
tection, by his repeated refusal to grant facilities for the passage of 
the Trades’ Disputes Bill, and by his neglect to include a trade 
union representative in the Royal Commission on the unemployed. 
Last, but by no means least, he has rendered his party a signal dis- 
service by ostentatiously nailing the yellow flag to the mast. 


Omens of 
Victory. 
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Garden Cities in Theory and Practice,| by Mr. A. R. Sennett, con- 
sists, as the sub-title informs, of an amplification of a paper read 
before the British Association on the potentialities of applied science 
in a garden city. This paper has swollen to two portly volumes. 
It will be within the recollection of all that the initiation of a garden 
city scheme was due to Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s Garden Cities of 
To-morrow. This work, upon its publication, we strongly com- 
mended in these pages to the attention of those engaged in dealing 
with social readjustment, and we are gratified by the thought that 
to some extent we have assisted in the growth of a great movement. 
In the work before us Mr. Sennett’s aim has been to cover the whole 
ground from every point of view. In this object he has on the whole 
been eminently successful. We say on the whole, because it is im- 
possible for one man to know everything, and if Mr. Sennett has 
failed in some important respect, this must be excused on the 
ground of human limitations. Mr. Sennett is a practical engineer 
by profession, and many valuable inventions stand to his credit. 
But he is a close student of sociology, and is apparently conversant 
with much of our best literature. He is, in short, a many-sided man. 
At the same time he is a man of strong bias, and in two instances 
he has allowed his pre-conceived prejudices to warp his better 
judgment. He is strongly opposed to Trade Unionism, writing in 
obvious ignorance of its history. There is an ugly side to Trade 
Unionism no doubt. Few social institutions are perfect, but under 
present conditions Trade Unionism is a necessity. Mr. Sennett has 
evidently come into personal contact with some of the worst features 
of Trade Unionism, and has allowed a few isolated instances to over- 
power his naturally clear perceptions. He is also a Protectionist, 
or, as he would prefer to style himself, a Fair Trader. He trots 
out all the exploded arguments of Protectionists, and rejects the 
return to the land as any solution of the present situation. And 
yet on many aspects of the social qnestion Mr. Sennett writes 
sensibly and to the point. On the drink qnestion he insists that 


1 Garden Cities in Theory and Practice ; Being an Amplification of a Paper on the 
Potentialities of Applied Science in a Garden City, By A. R. Sennett. Two vols. 
London and Derby : Bemrose & Sons, Ltd. 1905. 
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its solution lies in providing a counteracting substitute for the public- 
house instead of direct legislation of a prohibitive nature. He urges 
the modification of building by-laws in raral districts as a solution 
of the housing difficulty. He has something to say for agricultural 
banks on the Raxeisen system. He gives much useful information 
on home industries and handicrafts. He devotes one chapter to the 
introduction of sugar-beet, showing that we might grow a million 
acres of this crop, and thus give employment to no less than two 
hundred thousand agricultural labourers, to say nothing of those 
engaged in the manufacture of the sugar obtained. Valuable as 
these and other studies of the sociological aspect are, it is as a 
practical engineer that Mr. Sennett excels. Mr. Sennett is satis- 
fied neither with Mr. Howard’s circular plan of a garden city, nor 
with Mr. Buckingham’s square plan. The former gives 375°75 
acres of actual dwelling sites for 30,000 people, the latter 178-76 
for 10,000 ; whilst Mr. Sennett, by adopting a rectangular plan, 
suggests 595°71 acres to 15,220 inhabitants. By his plan Mr, 
Sennett claims to economise road space and to give this to garden 
space, Asa result of this, Mr. Sennett’s plan gives the lowest density 
of population on the dwelling sites. His scheme works out at 25 
persons per acre as against Mr. Buckingham’s 55, and Mr, 
Howard’s 80; an advantage which would appear to outweigh any 
which the circular plan might afford of convenience of accessibility 
to the centre. We have not space to refer to other details of Mr. 
Sennett’s scheme, but so thoroughly is the ground covered, that the 
most suitable type of building, from the town-hall to the cottage, is 
described in detail, with all their requisite fittings and accessories. 
Oa all such details Mr. Sennett has collected the latest and most up- 
to-date scientific methods and inventions, including some of his own, 
from moveable roofs to factories to the mechanical cow-milker. 
This work will prove invaluable to all interested in the garden city 
movement. 

In his Politics and Religion in Scotland, 1550-1695, Mr William 
Law Mathieson gave such original proof of conspicuous ability, 
that we approached his new work Scotland and the Union, a 
History of, from 1695 to 17471 with the keen anticipation of an 
intellectual treat, and we have not been disappointed. Mr. Mathie- 
son has in the present work displayed the same qualities which won 
from his critics a universal chorus of approval. He is at once the 
erudite scholar, the patient purveyor of facts, the master of detail, 
and the historian with true historic insight, breadth of view, and 
critical impartiality. In a word, he possesses just those qualities 
which are so rarely found in combination. The present work 
takes up the story where the first work left off, and it is planned 


1 Scotland and the Union, A History of Scotland from 1695 to 1747. By William 
Law Mathieson. Glasgow : James MacLehose & Sons. 1905. 
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on a broader and more comprehensive plan. As the title explains, 
it deals with the events of the Union, beginning with the enact- 
ments following the Revolution Settlement to those occasioned by 
the last Jacobite rising in the fatal 45, which may be distinguished 
as the origin, the accomplishment, and the consolidation of the 
Union. The treatment of those events is confined to the political 
and economic, and, to some extent, the ecclesiastical aspects. Other 
social changes, and the rise of literature and philosophy, Mr. 
Mathieson has left for a further work in which he hopes to deal 
with them as illustrations of the intellectual progress which marked 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. The three main causes 
of the Union were economic, ecclesiastical, and political or dynastic. 
In Scotland the first two predominated ; in England, the last. But 
for the first, however, it is doubtful if the Union would have been 
accomplished. The disastrous failure of the Darien Settlement 
convinced the people of Scotland that they were economically 
unequal to compete with England commercially. Shut out from 
participation in the growing colonial trade of England, and cut 
off from England itself by a high tariff wall, the country had 
become, in comparison with its wealthy neighbour, a miserable and 
poverty-stricken community. The two other causes, religion and 
politics, were bound together by mutual bonds. William and the 
Hanoverian succession meant the maintenance of Presbyterianism. 
The success of James meant the return of Rome, or something at 
least closely resembling Rome. It seems strange that two centuries 
after the Union became an accomplished fact, the Unionists of 
to-day should be endeavouring to subvert principles upon which 
England and Scotland became a United Kingdom. When will the 
Tory mind ever begin to learn from the lessons of history? The 
story of the Union is not a pretty one. With few exceptions, we 
look in vain for any commanding personality, for any appreciation 
or recognition of great principles, The Scottish Parliament had 
proved up to this moment little better than a passive instrument 
in the hands of the Crown, and nothing, as Mr. Mathieson neatly 
puts it, became it so well as its end, extending during its last six 
years the energy which had slumbered for centuries in “one 
crowded hour of glorious life.” We have not the same sordid tale 
ot corruption as that which disgraced the Irish Union. But cor- 
ruption there was, and amidst the contending groups and persons, 
a lamentable lack of far-sighted altruism. The story, however, is 
not all black, although, in the eloquent words of Mr. Mathieson, 
“The crisis of the Union could produce no Knox, and fruitful as 
it might have been in political genius, it produced no Maitland and 
no Montrose; . . . we cannot but conclude that at no previous 
crisis ... had great ability been so plentiful, and the level 
of public talent so high. And happy was it for the future of 
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Great Britain that Scottish nationality went down, suppressed 
indeed in outward form, but defiant and unbroken to the last; 
for this spirit, persisting as it did, not only ensured to Scotland its 
just recognition in the terms of the Union, but in after years, 
when bitter memories had passed away, asserting its vitality in 
literature and arms, and promoting a solid partnership founded on 
mutual esteem, was to mingle with English traditions, and to 
become the common heritage of the British race.” 

The Scottish Parliament, its Constitution and Procedure, 1603- 
1707.1 by Mr. Charles Sanford Terry, Burnett-Fletcher Professor 
of History in the University of Aberdeen, forms a valuable sup- 
plement to Mr. Mathieson’s works. But for the work which we 
have just noticed, Professor Terry would have been justified in his 
claim, that hitherto, except in broadest outline, no ettempt has 
been made to elucidate the constitution and procedure of the 
Scottish Parliament between the Union of the Crowns and of the 
Parliaments. Mr. Mathieson has, as we have seen, done full jus- 
tice to the important part played by Parliament during the last 
years of its existence; but he was not concerned so much with 
the constitutional as with the political side. Professor Terry’s 
inquiries are directed to its growth as a representative 
assembly, the significance and interest in which has, he de- 
clares, been almost entirely overlooked. ‘So far from remain- 
ing,” he writes, “as is the general impression, a Chamber doomed 
to futility by the overshadowing Committee of the Articles. . . 
The development of Parliament’s powers and processes was striking 
and rapid within the period, and by 1707 it had brought itself, 
both as a Chamber of debate and of legislation, to a reasonable 
level of procedure with the English Parliament of the day.” 
Of its early history Professor Terry has nothing to say. It 
would have been interesting to have traced its connection with the 
Barons of the Shires, the lineal descendents of the free suitors of 
the Saxon shire-gemot and the Celtic cantrev court. He does, 
indeed, mention the barons as the representatives of the vassals of the 
Crown, who had ceased to attend personally, but the origin of repre- 
sentative institutions does not fall within the scope of his work. 
Whatever real representation there may have been was lost, and 
uatil the seventeenth century, says Professor Terry, Parliament 
had little claim to be regarded ss a representative institution. 
This was rather Parliameut’s misfortune than its fault. That it 
was content to accept a subordinate position, to- be subservient to 
the Crown, and to surrender its proper functions to an Executive 
Committee, was due to “the absence in the nation itself of those 

1 The Scottish Parliament, its Constitution and Procedure, 1608-1707. With an 
Appendix of Documents. By Charles Sanford Terry, M.A., Burnett-Fletcher Pro- 


fessor of History in the University of Aberdeen. Glasgow: James MacLehose & 
Sons. 1905. 
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political instincts which would induce a more dignified and more 
responsible réle.” It was not until it approached the moment of 
its extinction in its composition, its procedure, and its functions, 
that it fulfilled the idea of a popular and representative institution. 
“The apathy of its members was the counterpart of the apathy 
towards it of the constituencies.” Its continuance at that moment 
may have been impossible. ‘‘ Pathetic in other respects, the union 
is tragic in this, that it for ever closed the career of Parlia- 
ment at the moment when, after long preparation, it was 
ready and able to play a fitting part in the nation’s history.” 
It may be that time may yet restore to Scotland, in another 
form, its ancient Parliament, when a re-adjustment of our political 
institutions takes place, as one day it must. In the meantime, 
Professor Terry’s luminous and instructive history of its constitu- 
tion and procedure will serve as a useful preparation for impending 
change, and as an invaluable contribution to constitutional history 
and practice. A lengthly appendix is added containing the most 
important and relevant statistics. 

Of all the silly, improbable stories we have had the misfortune 
to read, The Secretary of State! by Mr.—or is it not rather 
Miss >—H. Maxwell, is the silliest and most improbable. This pur- 
ports to be a political novel, but the political characters are mere 
figments of the imagination, and their conduct is not merely im- 
probable—it is simply unthinkable. The plot would scarcely gain 
credence with a kitchen audience. The time of action is the South 
African war, when the late Marquis of Salisbury was Premier, but 
no prime minister that we have ever heard of could have been 
guilty of such mean folly as that attributed to the Duke of Bury, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. This personage, the paragon of 
all the virtues, is described as indulging in a low, vulgar intrigue 
in order to prevent the marriage of a lady to one of his junior 
Lords of the Treasury and to secure the lady for his son. To 
effect this, he causes the junior lord to be drugged at the farewell 
dinner the night before the marriage, and whilst in this condition 
—supposed to be due to over-indulgence in liquor—to sell State 
secrets to the Press. All sorts of complications follow. The 
Home Secretary, for instance, is made to sign the order for his 
own incarceration in an Inebriates’ Home, whilst his twin brother, 
a broken-down wastrel, takes his place at the Home Office. The 
most inconvenient person is murdered, and the murderer solves all 
the remaining difficulties by considerately committing suicide in 
his cell, and all ends happily to the sound of wedding bells. 
As we have indicated, the plot is simply inconceivable. The 
political characters are mere puppets with no more resemblance to 
politicians than chalk to cheese. A political novel to be readable 

1 The Secretary of State, By H. Maxwell. London: Digby Long & Co. 1905. 
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must be true to life. Such a story as this may appear “ clever 
and smart” in the language of the average reviewers of novels, 
but as a description of modern society it can, we feel sure, serve 
no useful purpose whatever. 

Colonial Administration,! by Mr. Paul S. Reinech, demands 
the serious attention of Empire builders, not only in the United 
States, but also in Europe. In colonisation proper we have, 
beyond doubt, proved most successful amongst nations, both of the 
ancient and modern world, but we have still much to learn 
in our rule of our dependencies both in the East and in the West 
Indies and other tropical countries. It is perfectly true, as Pro- 
fessor Reinech points out, that the intermixture of economic forces 
and idealistic moral impulses have produced great confusion in the 
political thought of the period. Our motives for expansion are 
largely selfish, some think entirely selfish; but the Professor 
believes that enthusiasm for the ends and purposes of civilisation 
does exist. The policy of assimilation is, the Professor emphati- 
cally declares, a mistaken one. It disregards the inherited pyscho- 
logical elements, and is bound to end in disaster, as he abundantly 
shows from our own experience in India, where we have under- 
mined the inherited beliefs, customs, and instincts of the natives 
without any corresponding advantages. We have endeavoured to 
impose upon them ideas and customs for which they were unfit, 
and for which we have only become fit ourselves by centuries of 
tedious development. The foundation of a colonial policy is the 
knowledge of the ethnical character of the native, and when this 
is gained then justice, rather than benevolence, should be the guid- 
ing spirit. Next we must create a sound economic basis for social 
life. We mast create the development of a productive, in place 
of a purely consumptive, economy. Law and order must be 
assured, but native institutions must be left to develop under the 
new economic organisation. Roads and railways are amongst the 
most potent agencies of civilisation. Education should be tech- 
nical rather than intellectual. The latter will come in due season. 
What most impresses the aboriginal mind is the mastery of nature. 
“As we prepare the more backward races,” says Professor Reinech, 
“to share in this mastery over nature, they will also have a better 
understanding of our intellectnal life and of our beliefs.” ‘ From 
the ground up,” should, he maintains, be the motto of an intelligent 
Colonial policy. Such are the principles upon which Professor Reinech 
bases his survey of the various branches of Colonial administration. 
As may be gathered from this brief statement, the student will 
find abundant material for clear thinking on a problem of vast 


" Oolonial Administraticn. By Paul 8. Reinech, Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Wisconsin. New York: The Macmillan Oompany. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1905. 
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complexity and of incalculable moment in the future history of 
mankind. We notice that Professor Reinech has not formed a 
high opinion of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals. His omission 
to deal with India and other tropical dependencies is fatal to his 
scheme, “ We cannot,” says Professor Reinech, “ consider a policy 
mature which, under the avowal of furnishing a new basis for im- 
perial economic relations, shows no serious attempt to deal with 
the special character of economic life in what is, in many ways, 
prospectively the most important part of the British Colonial 
Empire—the tropical dependencies.” We commend this book to 
the notice of Mr. Chamberlain, and those who, like him, have 
learned to think Imperially. 

We have received the July and August numbers of the Mexican 
Boletin de Instruccion Publica,* the latter of which contains the pro- 
ceedings of the Session of August last on Higher Education. 
Educationists in this country may gather some useful hints frm 
this valuable series of publications. 

Those interested in vital statistics, topographical, hygienic, 
economic, and military, will find a wealth of material in the 
Budapest Szekes Fovaros Statisztikal Evkonyve,? for the year 1903, 
by Dr. Gustav Thirring. It forms a complete year-book of statistics 
in tabular form worked out in minute detail. 

We have also received Die Hauptstadt im Jahre, 1901, Resultah der 
Volkszcihlung and Volksbeschreilung® by Dr. Josef V. Kérésy and Dr. 
Gustav Thirring, both officials of statistical bureaux, and Budapest 
Szekesfovaros Halandosaga az 1901-1905 Evirken es Annak Okai,* by 
Dr. Noérdsy Jozsef. 

We have already noticed Major Stewart L. Murray’s The Future 
Peace of the Anglo-Saxons.5 It now appears in Messrs. Watts and 
Co.’s well-known sixpenny series. 

1 Boletin de Instruccion' Publica Organo de la Secretaria del Ramo. Tome iv. Num. 5, 
and Tome v. Num. 1. Mexico: Tipographia Economica, 1905. 

2 Statistiches Jahrbuch der Haupt und Residenzstadt Budapest, Vi. Jahrgang, 1903. 
Redigert von Prof. Dr. Gustav Thirring. Budapest : Communal Statistiches Bureau. 
Berlin: Puttkammer und Miihlbucht, 1905. 

3 Die Haupstadt Budapest im Jahre 1901, Resultah der Volkszihlung wnd Volksbesch- 
reilung. By Dr. Josef V. Kérésy and Dr. Gustav Thirring. Berlin : Puttkammer & 
Miihlbrecht. 1905. 

* Budapest Szekesfovaros Halandosaga, az 1901-1905, Evirken es Annak Okai. By 
Dr. Nérésy Jozsef. Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 1905. 


5 The Future Peace of the Anglo-Saxons. By Major Stewart L. Murray. London: 
Watts & Co. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The penultimate volume of A Histoiy of Modern England,' by Mr. 
Herbert Paul, begins with the Andrassy Note addressed to Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, with the object of forcing Turkey to 
adopt measures of administrative reform in respect of the Christians 
in the revolted provinces of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and ends 
with the fall of Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1885. The last chapter, 
Church and State, may be regarded as an appendix. The most 
noticeable feature of the last quarter of the nineteenth century was, 
remarks Mr. Herbert Paul, the death of the feudal spirit, “‘ and young 
England was as though it had never been. . . . Under the disguise 
of democratic forms England was passing from aristocracy to pluto- 
cracy, from the control of a class to the control of a purse. If there 
had been no Egyptian bondholders in this country, there would 
have been no interfence with Arabi, no campaign in the Soudan, no 
fall of Khartoum, no loss of Gordon.” As a lucid presentment of 
facts undistorted by party bias this volume is, like its predecessor, 
wholly admirable. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Admirers of frankly sensational fiction will have no reason to 
complain of the fare provided for them by Mr. T. W. Speight in 
The Plotters,2 where three scoundrels of various grades of rascality 
combine to keep Dick Burrill out of his inheritance. As Dick 
had forgotten his own identity in consequence of a blow inflicted 
by a Matabele club in South Africa, their nefarious plans very 
nearly succeeded. Mr. T. W. Speight is no novice in the craft of 
story-weaving, and this, his latest novel, showing no falling off in 

ower. 
: Once Upon a Time® is a dainty booklet for the bairns, consisting 
of sixteen stories excellently translated from the Italian of Signor 
Luigi Capuana. Folk-lorists will be interested in the variant of 
The Three Rings ; but all the tales have an individual charm which 
it would not be easy to define, 


1 A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. Vol. IV. London: Macmillan & 


Co. 

2 The Plotters. By T. W. Speight. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

3 Once upon a Time. Translated from the Italian of Luigi Capuana, [Illustrated 
by Mazzanti. Second Impression. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 





























Belles Lettres. III 


It is long since we met with a story of adventure which has 
pleased us so much as Pax and Carlino, by Mr. Ernst Beckman. 
Carlino is a golden-haired little Swede whom an adventuress kid- 
napped and maltreated, and Pax is the faithful dachshund who 
followed our hero’s fortunes in Italy and America. This pretty 
little story, which is tastefully illustrated, will be appreciated by 
juveniles of both sexes. 

Bess of Delany's, by L. T. Meade, is a buxom, full-blooded factory 
lass, whose beauty is only equalled by her unselfishness, which urges 
her to sacrifice the honest fellow, whom she cannot wed, to her 
protegée—a girl without any moral fibre. The cunning villainy of 
an agitator, who had engineered a strike that involved all the mill — 
hands in misery, recoils on himself, but not until he has brought 
innocent Bess almost to the gallows. The dénodment is skilfully 
brought about. 

The facilities offered by the motor-car to daring criminals are too 
obvious to be overlooked by writers of detective stories. Harry 
Glen, the villain or hero—he is both in turn—of Zhe Motor Cracksman} 
is a gentleman-burglar, quite at the top of his profession. He is 
willing, however, to forego an immense haul at the bidding of an 
artistocratic pauper who had, to oblige an actress friend anxious 
for a réclame, made herself an accessory after the fact. The plot 
is most ingeniously woven, and the reader's interest maintained 
throughout. 

Written in plain English, Zhe Teacher and the Child; which is 
primarily intended for lay-teachers in Sunday Schools and pupil 
teachers in their elementary stage, is full of valuable suggestions 
and illustrations, Mr. H. Thiselton Mark, who is Lecturer on 
Education and Master of Method at the University of Manchester, 
applies the Herbartian theory and the educational philosophy of 
Froebel to the two problems of mind-training and character-build- 
ing. As this work is entirely undenominational, it should appeal 
to a large public, 

The Garden of Childhood, by Miss (?) Alice M. Chesterton, is 
intended to illustrate, by means of thirty stories for little folk at 
school and at home, the lessons outlined in the Graduated Syllabus 
of Moral Instruction for Elementary Schools, issued by the Moral 
Instruction League. The author very wisely insists that the moral 
conveyed by these stories should not be emphasised by the teacher. 
The pill of instruction is here thickly coated with the sugar of 
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1 Cax and Carlino. By Ernst Beckman. [Illustrated by Florence K. Upton. 
Second Impression. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

2 Bess of Delany's. By L. T, Meade. London: Digby, Long & Oo. 

> The Motor Cracksman. By Charles Carey. London: T. Fisher Unwi 

4+ The Teacher and the Child. By H. Thiselton Mark, M.A. (Lond.), B. ‘Sc. (Vict.) 
Fourth Impression. Second Edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

5 The Garden of Childhood. By Alice M. Chesterton, London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 
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amusement, and the illustrations by Miss (?) Gertrude M. Bradley 
should prove attractive to juvenile readers. 

“ Academic” is, perhaps, the term most applicable to Plays and 
Poems, by Mr. Paul Hookham. These are what the author, in his 
Preface, claims them to be: “the individual expressions of an 
individual mind, neither the expression nor the mind consciously 
borrowing anything from any one . . . and without that . . . there 
never was, there is not, and never will be one ray of poetry.” Two 
quotations, from Sappho and The Cup and the Lip respectively, 
suffice to show the delicate quality of Mr. Hookham’s blank verse : 


‘* One voice was left to me— 
A dull cry struggling through my prison wall 
With never-ceasing plaint, a yearning sob 
That seemed to know my need and pity me, 
A great sigh rushing through a storm of tears 
That rose and fell through all the heavy hours, 
Calling me from the bosom whence it broke— 
My loveless life to join its love—the sea.” 


When Aurispa discovers that the woman he had stabbed in a fit 
of jealousy was innocent, and that his impassioned vows to heaven 
remain unanswered, he exclaims, before taking the poisoned cup: 


‘“‘ Nature has never turned 
One hair’s breadth from her course, for all the prayers 
Of all the countless saints that ever were, 
And shall her fixed and universal law 
Be shaken for one sinner’s wretched cry ?” 


Unqualified praise may be bestowed on the versions from La 
Fontaine—an author very much more difficult to translate into English 
than the Odes of Horace. In An Exorbitant Demand, when the 
stork claims some slight fee for having extracted a bone from the 
wolf’s breast : 


“¢A fee! You surely jest, 
Good dame,’ he cries, amazed at this request, 
‘What! is it not enough that I have done, 
In letting you escape death’s very jaws ? 
Away, ungrateful one, 
And never come again beneath my paws !’ 


But the halting hexameters of : 


The Virgin now returns, returns Saturnian rule ; 
A high and and heavenly race is sent anew to Earth. 


Poorly render the Virgilian harmonies of 


Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies ceelo demittitur alto.” 


1 Plays and Poems. By Paul Hookham. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co. 
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The note of sadness, which is never hushed for long in modern 
poetry, finds expression in the most tuneful of the Fragments : ; 


“ Ere the years their fruit have yielded, 

How they fly ! 

Joy is dead that hope long shielded ; 
I wonder why— 

Why great Nature in such glory 

Clothes the opening of each story, 

But to end beneath a hoary 
Winter sky.” 

In conclusion, we thank Mr. Paul Hookham for his volume of 
scholarly and effective verse. 

It would be hard to select a more appropriate New Year's gift- 
book for the nursery than Mr. Ubbledejub and the House Fairies, 
by Mr. A. Thorburn. The owner of this cacophonous name had 
the onerous task assigned to him of making the children of the 
house good ; when, however, they were cross and naughty he used to 
sit in a corner and cry until his eyes were so sore that the other 
fairies had to bind cold water bandages on them and put him to bed. 
The other four tales in this collection are of an equally quaint 
character. The illustrations are of great artistic merit, more 
especially the coloured frontispiece, which depicts the wedding of 
Princess Sleepwell. 

The Paramor Papers,? by Miss (?) Florence Popham, are a collec- 
tion of some thirty sketches which have already been published in 
T. Ps’ Weekly, The Sketch, and Black and White. Most of them centre 
round a formidably benevolent personage called Aunt Charlotte Para- 
mor, in whose person her relatives may contemplate “the highest 
virtues as well as the moral failings of which the family is capable.” 
She divides the honours of eccentricity with a certain Uncle 
Manoah, whom his niece described as a perfect ‘“ tagger” (t.¢., tiger) 
in his own home. The Humours of Travelling is, to our thinking, 
the best of these clever sketches, 

Messrs. De la Rue and Co. have brought out a number of most 
useful and elegant diaries and calendars of all sizes for 1906, The 
Traveller's Index Diary * contains indispensable information, such 
as the fares, routes, and length of journeys to the principal towns 
all over the world. Comparison of British and Metric measures, 
also of the different thermometers, cost of telegrams per word, 
poisons and their antidotes, and much more information, which lack 
of space prevents us from enumerating; the leather cases for it 
provide additional space for visiting cards, &c., stamps, as well as 
a purse and pencil. It is quite unique. The Gem, in its beautiful 


1 Mr. Ubdbledejub and the House Fairies. By A. Thorburn. Illustrated by May 
Faraday and Dorothy Nevill. Published by David Nutt, at the Sign of the Phoenix, 


Long Acre. , 
2 The Paramor Papers. By Florence Copham. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 


3 De la Rue & Co's Diaries and Calendars, 1906. London: De la Rue & Co. 
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crushed morocco case, is another of these well-known diaries, any 
of which would make a most charming and acceptable present. 

Of the French equivalent to our Year-Book, the Almanach 
Hachette (1906)! is most certainly the best. Those who are 
fortunate enough to have the complete series since 1897 find it an 
interesting illustrated miniature encyclopedia. 

Every golfer should possess one of Messrs. Walker's Golfer's 
Diary * which contains so much information invaluable to players 
of the game. It would seem difficult to improve on this firm’s 
diaries for last year, but they have improved on them, and it only 
shows how up-to-date are the makers of Letterettes and numerous 
other time-saving devices. The bold figures in many of the 
diaries are a great boon to over-taxed eyes. This firm seems to 
make a speciality of giving ample space for daily notes, monthly 
cash accounts, and last but not least is the practical feature of 
devoting six pages on which to see one month’s engagements at a 
glance. 

1 Almanach Hachette, 1906. London: Hachette & Co. 


2 Walker's Desk, Portable, Quarterly, Combination, Golfer's Diaries and Calendars 
for 1906. London: J. Walker & Sons. 
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